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TWENTY CENTS 


— years ago, the horse and buggy and 
permanently bound catalog were good 
enough. But the automobile and the 
loose-leaf system have supplanted 
both. 


The old horse and buggy were 
excellent in their time—for there 
was nothing better. But the 
modern auto, combining the power 
of many horses, gives once un- 
dream-ed-of speed. 


Speed—that’s what Heinn Loose- 
Leaf Catalog Binders put into your 
business. Speed—in getting vital in- 
formation to your salesmen and 


dealers—in making changes of 
prices and items. And incidentally, 
speed, in making sales. 


Then too, your catalog is always 
neat and orderly. It puts up an 
appearance that is worthy of your 
company. It lasts for years and re- 
tains newness and original beauty. 
It’sthe most economical catalog you 
can use—and it works every day. 


Have you complete information on the loose- 
leaf catalog system? Just drop a line— 
we'll gladly send it. No cost or obligation 
of any kind. It'll pay you to become posted. 


THE HEINN COMPANY 


Originators of the Loose-Leaf System of Cataloging 
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Troy's 
Five 


Boroughs: 


Do not mistake political 
boundaries for market 
boundaries. 


Watervliet, Green Island, 
Cohoes and Waterford 
are as much a part of 
metropolitan Troy as the 
Bronx is part of New 
York. 


Greater Troy has a popu- 
lation exceeding 118,000. 
It is of equal importance 
with other second class 
New York Citis. 


No Albany newspaper, 
for instance, has Troy 
circulation worth count- 
ing. Troy has its own 
Troy Record, one of the 
best edited newspapers 
in the United States. 


The Troy Record, morn- 
ing and evening, reaches 
95% of the families of 
Troy. 


The Troy Record 


National Advertising Representatives: 
CHAS. H. EDDY COMPANY 
New York, Park-Lexington Bldg. 
Chicago, Wrigley Bldg. 

Boston, Old South Bldg. 
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L. F. Stncxair, formerly president of the 
Universal Specialties Corporation, and for 
the past two years director of sales for the 
Animated Products Corporation, New York 
City, is now director of sales for the Smith- 
Hecht Company, Indianapolis, makers of 
electrical window displays. 


The Peaslee-Gaulbert Company, Louis- 
ville, Kentucky, paint manufacturers, an- 
nounce the election of Sruart E. DUNCAN 
as president, succeeding the late Lewis R. 
ATwoop. 


The name of the Wimberly Advertising 
Agency, Inc., of Fort Worth and Houston, 
has been changed to Wimberly-Hubbard 
Agency, Inc., although the officers remain 
the same. Max E. Suipre, in charge of 
the new Houston office of the agency, re- 
cently resigned as advertising manager of 
the Fort Worth Montgomery Ward store. 


The Simmons Company, makers of metal 
furniture, New York City, announce the 
appointment of CHARLES H. TAayLor as gen- 
eral sales manager. 


GEORGE WoopRuUFF has been elected a 
director of the Interstate Iron & Steel Com- 
pany, succeeding the late S. J. LLEWELLYN. 


LEoN L. PETERSEN has joined the copy 
department of The Buchen Company, Chi- 
cago advertising agency. 


JouHN C. SPERLING, formerly with Barton, 
Durstine & Osborn, Inc., New York City 
advertising agency, and at once time man- 
ager of the New York division of the 
Ladies’ Home Journal, has been appointed 
advertising director of McCajl’s and the 
fashion publications of the McCall Com- 
pany, New York. Mr. Sperling succeeds 
RoBErT C, WILSON, resigned. 


The McGraw-Hill Publishing Company, 
New York City, announces the adoption of 
a sales plan which retains the unit control 
system for its groups of publications but 
clears the way for more centralized service 
in selling. Under the plan, general sales 
control is placed in the hands of MALCoLM 
Muir, vice president, who, as director of 
sales, is made responsible to the president 
and board of directors for general sales 
policy, operation and organization. EDGAR 
Kosak, whose election as vice president 
and director was announced recently, has 
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Courtesy The Pullman Company. 


been appointed general sales manager with 
direct charge of the operations of the sales 
organization and head of electrical unit, 
which includes the electrical publications 
of the company. 


The Standard Forgings Corporation of 
Delaware, South Chicago, formed as the 
result of the consolidation of three com- 
panies, has elected the following officers: 
G. E. Van HAGEN, president and general 
manager; A. C. STOCKTON, vice president 
and secretary; L. C. RYAN, vice president 
and treasurer; C. R. Lewis, vice president 
and general sales manager. 


The American Radio Relay League, Inc., 
Hartford, Connecticut, announces the ap- 
pointment of F. CHEYNEY BEEKLEY as ad- 
vertising manager of “QST,”’ succeeding 
Epwin ApbAms, who leaves to become ad- 
vertising manager of The Financial Digest. 


A. W. SHAw, president of A. W. Shaw 
Company, Chicago, publishers of System, 
announces two additions to their staff: 
Norman O. Mick, formerly advertising 
manager of the Burroughs Adding Ma- 
chine Company; and Henry HAte, JR, 
formerly with the General Electric Com- 
pany, the Atlantic Lithographic and Print- 
ing Company, and the George Ethridge 
Company. 


Announcement has been made of the 
change in name of the Anderson Implement 
Company, Minnesota Transfer, Minnesota, 
to the Grain King Manufacturing Com- 
pany, thus giving wider publicity to their 
trade mark, Grain King. 


Snodgrass & Gayness, Inc., New York 
advertising agency, has changed its cor- 
porate name to The Plymouth Advertising 
Company, Inc., without change in owner- 
ship or personnel. 


The Iceola Corporation is the name of 
the new company which has taken over 
the plant and products of the Valley Engi- 
neering Company, of Dayton, and_ will 
manufacture electrical refrigerating units 
and ice boxes, moving the machinery and 
equipment to Indianapolis. W. N. THOMP- 
SON, president of the new company, was 
at one time president of the Stutz Motor 
Car Company of America. Ray P. SUM- 
MERS, sales manager, was formerly field 
manager of the Martin-Parry Corporation. 
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SCHOOLS.... 


= to tell this story 
without superlatives» 


Of necessity, in talking about the school advertising 
in Cosmopolitan, one is forced into superlatives. Forth 
they come trooping, all the old, time-worn “bests” and 
“mosts” and “greatests.” For instance: 


—school advertisers spend most in Cosmopolitan; 


— Cosmopolitan is carrying now the greatest lineage of 
school advertising in the twenty-one years it has 
carried school advertising; 


—one of the greatest of advertising agencies through 
various tests, places Cosmopolitan first among school 
mediums and many schools of course say that it is 
best. The Bordentown Military Institute of Borden- 
town, New Jersey, for one, in writing of the results 
of their past season’s advertising say, “This is the 

best result we have ever had from advertising in 

Cosmopolitan or in any other magazine.” 


Can the general advertiser avoid seeing what Cosmo- 
politan’s value as a school medium means to him? 

Readers who can afford to send their children to 
private schools. Readers who respond. Men and 
women readers (58% women and 42% men write to 
the Cosmopolitan School Service). And so on. End- 
lessly. Convincingly. 

{ Under the reading lamp, by their own firesides, where men ) 


and women discuss what they need, what they want— 
there’s where they see your advertisement in Cosmopolitan 


leawst’s /osermational 


combined with 


osmopolitan 
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A Dartnell ) Publication 


Volume Ten 


Chicago, March 6, 1926 


Number Five 


Advertising Trends in Twenty-two 
Lines of Business 


How Twenty-two Leading Advertisers Divide 
Their Annual Advertising Appropriations 


ARTNELL _ investigators 
1) have just completed a two 
months’ nation wide search 
for the best advertisements of the 
year. Executives of hundreds of 
leading advertisers have coopera- 
ted in selecting their best adver- 
tisements, and leading agency 
heads have been consulted for 
their opinions. 
The purpose of this investiga- 
tion has been 
(1) To determine the general 
trend of advertising. 


(2) To uncover specific tenden- 


cies in various lines of 
business. 
(3) To assemble outstanding 


advertising experiences of 
the past year that would 
be helpful in guiding 
new policies and plans for 
greater sales accomplish- 
ment. 

Reports from several hundred 
representative advertisers in twen- 
ty-two lines of business bring to 
light many cases where the divi- 
sion of the advertising appropria- 
tion appears to the rank outsider 
as being somewhat radical. For 
example, a heating system manu- 
facturer appropriated the bulk of 
his money for dealer helps, depart- 
ing completely from the averages 
of ten concerns in this industry, 


By Ed Shanks 


which provide an average of 21 per 
cent for dealer helps, 30 per cent 
for magazines, 12 per cent for 
newspapers, 14 per cent for trade 
papers, 9 per cent for direct mail, 
and the remainder for other adver- 
tising administrative expense. 

In the same fashion a food prod- 
uct manufacturer who ordered the 
bulk of his appropriation expended 
in outdoor advertising, leaving 
little for other media, might be 
subjecting himself to criticism, be- 
cause others in the field average 
27 per cent for magazines, 24 per 
cent for outdoor advertising, 19 
per cent for newspapers, and 17 
per cent for dealer helps and 
printing. 


Looking Toward the Future 


Then there is the prominent 
paint and varnish advertiser who 
ordered dealer helps kept within 
814 per cent of his appropriation, 
while others in the industry swore 
that 33 per cent was a minimum 
for them. 


These and many other depart- 
ures from what some authorities 
regard as established “standards 
of the industry,” are found in the 
figures compiled in this investiga- 
tion. However, they are cases 
usually in which an arbitrary 
appropriation has been made to 
gain a step in a_ predetermined 
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direction, to offset competitors’ 
tactics, or to buy a definite result 
for some emergency measure. 
Many times they exhibit strategy 
in getting away from the regularly 
accepted paths to make progress 
by being different. 

However, the outstanding tend- 
ency shown by the combined ap- 
propriation figures for all indus- 
tries and confirmed by several 
leading executives, is the provision 
being made by many thoroughly 
to entrench themselves for the 
future. 

With the coming of better busi- 
ness conditions, many leaders have 
made special appropriations or in- 
creased regular advertising ex- 
penditures in this direction or that. 
They are taking advantage of the 
sales situation of today to over- 
come any possible weaknesses in 
their selling activities, thereby for- 
tifying themselves against the day 
when conditions may be less fa- 
vorable. 

Not alone is this trend apparent 
in the advertising appropriation 
figures furnished by two hundred 
and fifty concerns in this investi- 
gation, a representative tabulation 
of which accompanies this article. 
The trend is exhibited also to no 
little extent in the policies behind 
some recent pieces of advertising 
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Many of the advertisements 
characterized as “the best of 
the year” have a clearly defined, 
institutional slant, or a trend 
toward a light, fiction-like style. 


included in the Dartnell collec- 
tion of best advertising of the 
year. 

Considerably more than 70 
per cent of the “best advertise- 
ments” turned in for the Dart- 
nell collection, are decidedly 
institutional in character. There 
is a marked preference for this 
class of advertising—not a new 
trend, of course, but increas- 
ingly popular among many who 
are looking toward the future. 

In analyzing the mass of “best 
advertisements” submitted from 
the nation’s greatest campaigns, 
the temptation is to divide all in- 
stitutional advertising into a dozen 
classes, such as helpful appeal, 
pleasure appeal, market broaden- 
ing, adventure, dramatic, enter- 
taining, and so on. But more im- 
portant points can be brought out 
by confining this survey to out- 
standing classes of advertisements. 

More than 50 per cent of the 
“best advertisements of the year” 
submitted falling under the classi- 
fication of institutional advertis- 
ing, were designed with a clearly 
defined, helpful slant. For exam- 
ple, there is a Crisco advertise- 
ment which, according to the 
Procter & Gamble Company, is 
their most effective advertisement 
of the year. 

It was a two-page spread edi- 
torial on “Deep Fried Foods.” 
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More extracts from the 
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Being the second instaliment uf the authorized biography of 
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helpful subject and then a pre- 
sentation with simplicity and 
conservatism as the keynote. 


There is a difference of opin- 
ion among authorities as to 
whether this class of advertise- 
ment falls under the heading of 
institutional. Some claim that 
in institutional advertising, the 
name and the organization must 
be strongly featured; others 
state this class of advertisement 
is even more effective for indel- 
ibly impressing the name on 
the public mind and entrench- 
ing the company for build- 


What woman with household re- 
sponsibilities would pass up the 
easy-to-read discussion of the sub- 
ject on the left-hand page, finish- 
ing at the bottom with a pictorial 
serial in five scenes showing the 
five steps in making French fried 
potatoes, “as quickly as broiling a 
steak”? How many would fail to 
clip the recipes on the right-hand 
page, attractively illustrated in 
four color process? Certainly not 
many overlooked writing for the 
booklet, according to reports from 
the advertiser and the agency. 
There is no attempt in this ad- 
vertisement to impress one with 
any philanthropic desire of the 
advertiser to “render a service to 
their fellow-men”; no stunt has 
been performed to “command” at- 
tention. The process of designing 
this most effective advertisement 
of the year was largely a careful 
choosing of an interesting and 
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ing sales far into the future. 

The newest tendencies in instt- 
tutional advertising do not call for 
a Statue of Liberty, a Pyramid, a 
picture of Lincoln, or other asso- 
ciations denoting permanence and 
stability. Such associations are 
often desirable, according to a Chi- 
cago agency head, but are not re- 
garded as valuable for “stage prop- 
erties’ as they formerly were. 
Replacing them, we find in the 
Dartnell collection of best adver- 
tisements, a trend toward taking 
advantage of events or things 
more directly connected with the 
business. 

The advertisement submitted as 
the most effective in the splendid 
campaign of the Nicholson File 
Company, is a good illustration of 
how various companies are design- 
ing this class of advertising. The 
idea of making razor blades from 
their files and the recollection ot 


the Indians doing the very same 
thing to get good blades for shav- 
ing the head, is not only interest- 
ing and dramatic, but it speaks 
well for the product. 

Speaking of a touch of drama in 
an advertisement, The ‘Timken 
Roller Bearing Company state 
their most effective advertisement 
devoted more than 50 per cent of 
its space to a striking photograph 
of lightning. A flood of favorable 
comments after the appearance of 
the advertisement disclosed its 
effect on the readers of twenty- 
seven industrial and general mag- 
azines in which it had appeared. 

The best advertisement of the 
Oakland Motor Car Com- 


campaigns which would have a de- 
sirable effect on sales for the regu- 
lar line. But not all manufacturers 
have the courage of their convic- 
tions in carrying out strategy of 
this character. If you have devel- 
oped a subsidiary product which, 
when advertised, would have a 
desirable influence on the sales of 
the regular line, now is considered 
a good time to launch it. 

It is plain to be seen in our in- 
vestigations that many leaders are 
recognizing in the present business 
situation a good time to approach 
their markets from this angle. 

Another method for making an 
advertisement effective is to elim- 


pany campaign, according | 
to a statement from the 
company, was. based on a 


simple treatment of a me- 
chanical subject, “The Har- 
monic Balancer.” This feat- 
ure was pronounced a diffi- 
cult mechanism to explain, 
but the advertisement’s 
treatment of the mechanical 
subject proved very effec- 


tive, as indicated by re- 
quests from dealers for 
reprints. The presentation 


of the subject was simpli- 
fed and reduced to three 
ordinary sentences. 


This is one typical method 
used in making advertise- 
ments effective. 


Another method is illus- 
trated in the advertisement 
reported the most effective 
of the year in the Whitman 
candy campaign. This ad- 
vertisement, four-fifths pic- 
ture and one-fifth copy, feat- 


To a seco} 


de fe ea 


list of ingredients. Nowadays 
everyone makes way for just the 
pleasant word and light touch 
such as are found in the distinctive, 
merry campaign of Clicquot Club. 
These newspaper advertisements 
usually consist of a loose pen-and- 
ink illustration and a snatch of 
natural or near-natural conversa- 
tion. This advertising undoubt- 
edly has an important bearing on 
the fact that sales of the new dry 
Clicquot Club already amount to 
huge figures, while at the same 
time the regular product is break- 
ing records. This setting from a 
single advertisement will give you 
the plan in a nutshell: 

The illustration: Perfect butler in 


= front of ice box, speaking to 
j 


maid. (copy) 


JANE (a pretty maid who has for- 
gotten to put the ginger ale on 
ice): “Well, I must say, Mr. 
Jenkins, I don’t see what you 

are so put out about—you can 
| put ice in his old drink, can’t 
vou ” 
| Jenkins (descended from a long 
line of butlers): “You're a nice 
gel, Jane, but hi’m h’awfully 
h’fraid the master will be se- 
riously perturbed. ’E ’as said 
to me repeatedly, ‘Jenkins, chill 
the bottles, but never put h’ice 
h’into Clicquot Club Pale Dry; 
h’it’s blasphemy to dilute so 
delicate a drink.’ ” 


(Continued on page 372) 


When the Really important Mule arrives, you, sir, 
the so-called head ot the house, become a thing to 
be hu: ae at and shunted into ignominious corners. 
Femi whispetings and the ranliog of starched 


rhsesip fll che cloceritied air. 

Even that tiled emple of cleanliness where you 
hives boca he at to splash and carol of a morning is 
invaded by His New Lordship's ladies-in-waiiog. 


Garments of curious design dominate the towel 
racks borles of unfamiliar outline and concent 
are everywhere, 

Bur one ald friend remains 0 grect your eye 


* Angus}, 1925 
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CLOCK on the 
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ured a children’s party at 
which the Whitman Wonderbox 
was presented. The sales of this 
particular product show a 200 per 
cent increase in the past year over 
the preceding year. A great deal 
of credit for the increase belongs 
to such advertising as the example 
mentioned, which brought more 
correspondence and comment than 


any other advertisement of the 
year. The illustration does the 
pulling. 


There are many manufacturers 
Who have in mind supplementary 
Products which could be made 
the basis of good merchandising 


(Above) One of 
the best of the 
ever distinctive 
Ivory advertise- 
ments. (Right) 
No tricks, no 
stunts, no brass 
band, to this 
kind of adver- 
tising. It is 
aimed at only 
the people the 
company wants 
to reach. 


HE discovery of a thermostatic cc vice that would auto- 
matically control a home heating 
the room gps sos a uniform was quickly 


fe poe it has Maine customary to ae the fire 
pel at ni + Commen sense recommends 
this practice. It is more comfortable w sleep in a cooler 
house, and healthier, Then too, a low fire at night nveans 
fixel saved and greater safery. 


Coal Rooms to Sleep In—Warm Rooms to Dress In 
— and Fuel Saved ~~ 

By the simple application of the .atarm clock principle, the 

Mi cargoes Thermostat, “The brain fi po ham _—. 
complete charge of this important function, lowers 

the. he pune temperature autumatically each night at the 

time you desire, then arouses the fire jost before sou 

wake in the morning so you may dress in a warn reom. 


How The Clock Saves Fuel 


The temperature of the putsile averages about ten 
degrees lower at night than du wing the day. C Hy, 


dropping the night temperature to 60" (or to any other 


yu desire) meary 


degree yo 
greater comfort it brings. 


real tuel saving besictes the 
Some rypes ¢ of heating plant are now sold already equip- 
ped with aucomatic control. And not always will you fiad 
the clock concrol imcluded, 


Therefore you must be sure to specify the Minneapolis 
Clock-type Thermiostat to get correct day and night 
temperature auteruatically. 


Oil Burners, So Need Clock Control } 

Especially with oif burners is this clock control essential. 

The quick, intense heating eh wer of this type mad 7 

plant makes it positively wasteful to let the fire run to 

full temperature all night. And if you shut ‘a fire 

dowo manually, you must deess in @ cold room 
in the morning. ~ 

Any oil burner dealer can sell you his make of ot 
burner equipped with Minneapolis Automatic 
Heat Regulation, if he wants to. Insist upon is, 
and thus make eure of getting all the bene 
fits of real automatic heat control —- plus 
the dependability that has heen proved 
by forty years of satisfactory service, ‘e 


MINNEAPON cart usaT 1 REOULATOR CO, 
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se HAT are you going to 
do with the salesman 
who literally works his 
head off, who makes more calls 


than you can shake a stick at, 
whose reports show that he works 
nights, Saturdays, and between 
times—yet who sells scarcely 
enough to wad a shotgun? 

“Such men are on every sales 
force. Good men, honest, sincere, 
willing to follow instructions, but 
lacking in the spark of initiative 
which a_ true salesman must 
possess. 

“If there were enough of the 
right kind of salesman to go 
around, the problem would be 
simple. The plodders could be 
separated from the payroll to make 
room for the self-starting, self-pro- 
pelling salesman who needs but a 
sample case and a price book.” 


The preceding paragraphs were 
lifted bodily from a recent letter 
from a manufacturer of men’s work 
garments. Similar letters are in 
almost every mail. They tell of 
the salesmen who take “no” too 
easily---of the salesmen who never 
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help. 


Many a sales manager sits worrying as he reads 
reports of lost sales, when it isn’t the salesman’s 
fault at all—but the fault of the sales manager 
who doesn’t give his men the right sort of selling 


IG business, 
r or small, evs 5 
eryone is depends” 
ent upon one or® 
all of these things,” 


Valuable employ: + 
ees, orders, CUS 
tomers and busi- 7 
ness prestige. are | 
hard to replace, 7 
when Jost thru | 
fire. 


Lives, Records 
and Time — 

Cannot Be. 
Replaced! . 


Even with fire | 
free from ss: 


Who Is to Blame for 


Salesmen Who 


seem able to sell the complete 
proposition—the salesmen who sell 
too high a percentage of trials, 
only to have these trial orders 
come back. 


One sales manager recently 
wrote us: “We have a number of 
men who seem utterly incapable of 
selling our ‘proposition,’ but who 
can sell a certain small quantity of 
our merchandise—barely enough 
to warrant us in keeping them in 
the hope they will do better in the 
future.” 


These men not only fail to show 
a profit on their own operations, 
but in the course of time they “put 
a curse” on a territory, so that it 
is difficult for even the best sales- 
man to develop the territory on a 
profitable scale afterwards. Many 
potentially good territories in the 
hands of these weak salesmen, are 
so impaired by the wrong kind of 
sales work, they never recover. 

While the sales manager sits 
and reads sales reports wondering 
why some men can’t handle their 
territories, the men themselves are 
calling daily on buyers who ought 
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to be good customers, but letting 
the prospects say “no” before they 
really understand the proposition, 

In seeking some method of 
handling this type of salesman, we 
interviewed a number of sales man- 
agers. From the interviews sev- 
eral reasons for the failure of sales- 
men to make good in a big way 
have been classified. Some of the 
more important reasons are: (1)* 
failure of the salesman to use the 
helps offered by the home office; 
(2)"lack of confidence in the line 
on the part of salesmen; (3) in- 
ability of salesmen to cope with 
big buyers, largely due to fear on 
the part of the salesman; (4)'sales- 
men’s inability to sell the institu- 
tion or the merchandising plan 
back of the merchandise. 


One of the best examples of a 
selling plan which lifts the medi- 
ocre salesman into the real pro- 
ducing class, which takes much o! 
the element of chance out of the 
salesman’s presentation, is a com: 
bination sales manual and presen- 
tation plan recently completed 
by the Fyr-Fyter Company 
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surance, will you, with a mysterious fire 


spicion if you have no fire prevention? 


Two pages from the Fyr-Fyter Sales 
Portfolio which automatically makes 
the salesman give a forceful presen- 
tation. 


Fully 


Whata Joke! 


Thousands who have had 
FIRES would laugh at 
such a statement. 
Fire Insurance 
does the best it 
ean--BU T--think 
of eighty percent 
clauses--loss of 
business--loss of 

records, 


No Argument-- . 
Fire Never Paid 
Anybody! 


Almost Make Good? 


Dayton, Ohio. If a salesman can 
read, will make calls and turn the 
pages of this book in front of a 
prospect, it would seem his success 
is assured, for it is one of the most 
complete and convincing sales 
presentations ever brought to this 
writer’s attention, and we have on 
file several hundred sales manuals, 
advertising and merchandising 
portfolios, sales kits and other 
helps for use in selling. 

The book is 14 by 10% inches 
in size, liberally illustrated, and is 
a complete sales presentation de- 
signed to help the salesman close 
sales to the three leading classes 
of the company’s prospects—indus- 
tries, institutions (hotels, churches, 
public buildings), and residences. 
There is also a section devoted to 
Plans for selling owners of auto- 
mobiles, boats, etc. 


This book reverses the usual 
Procedure in presenting a sales 
story, in that the functions, uses 
and need for the product are 
Stressed at the beginning of the 
book, leaving the technical details 
of construction to the last. 


The failure of many salesmen 


—that of selling the prospect on 


may be traced to their method of “the need for fire prevention. 


presentation. They start the sales 
talk with a dissertation on the 
product itself, instead of selling the 
need for the product. This is the 
result of too much technical chat- 
ter about the product in the sales 
manual. Analyses of many sales 
manuals reveals a general tendency 
to explain the manufacturing pro- 
cesses and the technical details of 
construction, before the need for 
the product is stressed. 


Following the outline in the 
sales manual, the salesmen thus 
present the 
part of the sales story first, leaving 
the part that will actually close the 
sale to the last—often taking a 
turndown before the need for the 
product is stressed. 


The method of presentation as 
outlined in the Fyr-Fyter book is 
the strongest feature. of the book. 
Nothing is said about the product 
itself, so far as construction or 
technical details are concerned. 
The first sections of the book are 
devoted entirely to the major job 
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most uninteresting — 


“Fires and Fyr-Fyters” is the 
title of the book. On the second 
page is a reproduction of the fac- 
tory, and on page three there is 
a space for the salesman to paste 
in his own picture. Below his pic- 
ture is a photograph of the extin- 
guisher. The copy of this page 
reads, “Let me introduce myself as 
a local fire prevention expert, rep- 
resenting the Fyr-Fyter Company 
of Dayton, Ohio.” 

Turning to the next page, there 
is a large halftone of a man fleeing 
from a fire—the page following 
shows a fire truck leaving the sta- 
tion. On succeeding pages there 
are many photos showing how 
fires may start, visualizing the 
many losses from fire other than 
the loss of property, the danger, 
and the need for ample protection. 

Then follows the section on fire 
prevention by means of Fyr- 
Fyters industrial plants. There 
is a list of prominent users; there 
are pictures of big fires in noted 
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buildings, and information about 
fire protection in various classes of 
structures. 

There are pictures on every 
page—big, striking pictures which 
flag any prospect’s interest. With 
each picture is a short sales cap- 
tion designed to bring the prospect 
to action. 

The entire book is so carefully 
designed that a salesman is auto- 
matically made efficient if he will 
but show the book. He can’t for- 
get important sales arguments, or 
leave out part of his demonstra- 
tion. All he has to do is to turn 
the pages of the book and read the 
captions and he has delivered a 
better sales talk than he could pos- 
sibly prepare “on his own.” 


~ One of the big reasons for the 


) Fyter 


biggest producers in the midwest 
district where he worked. This 
man had been trying to sell mer- 
chandise when he had a service to 
sell. Buyers were not interested 
in “his line of specialties,” but they 
were interested in the plans he 
offered them, which included the 
use of specialties. 

Like the salesmen for the Fyr- 
Company, this salesman 
sold an idea, not a piece of mer- 
chandise. For salesmen selling 
resale items to stores, the same 
problem presents itself, if in a 
slightly different form. 

Here the problem is to sell the 
merchant the merchandising plan, 
the sales possibilities, and the best 
methods of displaying and pushing 
the merchandise. Selling the mer- 


failure of some salesmen to sell \ chandise itself is not enough. This 


more than just barely enough to 
stick on the payroll is the sales 
manager’s failure to give the sales- 
man something to sell besides 
merchandise. An example: A 
salesman for an advertising spec- 
ialty house had never been able to 
sell more than enough to net him 
a scant living. He was a hard 
worker, a steady plugger and he 
was fairly intelligent. But his 
sales were small, they failed to re- 
peat, and some of them were made 
to doubtful credit risks. Yet in 
theory this man seemed to have a 
sound knowledge of the advertis- 
ing business in a general way. 


Helping the Weak Sister 


Too good a sales manager to see 
a potentially successful salesman 
“wither on the vine,” this sales 
manager prepared a portfolio of 
samples, a series of selling plans, 
some testimonial letters and sug- 
gestions for selling certain items 
in the line. All this material was 
mounted in a book. “Take this 
book and show it to five prospects 
a day for a week. Call on the 
biggest prospects you have on 
your lists. Stay away from pikers. 
Talk large quantities, and sell the 
idea of using specialties to solve 
specific problems,” said the sales 
manager in his final instructions to 
the salesman. 

The fourth day this salesman 
tried the plan, he turned in the 
largest order he had ever taken. 
In a few months he had learned 
how to sell and was one of the 
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is where so many salesmen fall 
down. They take an order for a 
quantity of merchandise and leave 
the merchant to paddle his own 
canoe. With dozens of salesmen 
and companies competing for the 
merchant’s attention, the sales- 
man who does not do a thorough 
iob of selling is sure to find his 
line out of the running. 


Building a Selling Plan 


To help salesmen sell more than 
merchandise, many sales managers 
are following the practice of pre- 
paring elaborate selling plans at 
the beginning of each season 
which lay out in detail the entire 
merchandising procedure. These 


plans are more than mere adver-— 


tising portfolios stuffed with re- 
productions of our “smashing ad- 
vertising campaign.” 

“Sell the plans in this book,” 
writes one sales manager to his 
men, “and vou can take orders for 
the merchandise.” A_ clothing 
company whose men once made 
two trips a year, now requires its 
salesmen to travel constantly. For 
each trip the men have a new plan 
to present, a workable plan for pro- 
moting sales—not just a collection 
of generalities compiled by a 
bright young man in the office. 

The importance of selling plans, 
even in a staple line such as flour, 
is stressed by the Pillsbury Flour 
Mills Company to the extent of 
periodical schools for salesmen 
where advertising and selling plans 
are reviewed and discussed. For 
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two successive years this company 
prepared films for the purpose of 
supplying their salesmen with an 
eye to eye, rather than mouth to 
ear outline of how the company’s 
advertising could be made produc- 
tive or wasteful, depending on the 
manner and extent of its use by 
the salesmen. 

Wilson Brothers of Chicago 
have worked out a plan to enable 
their salesmen to sell more than 
merchandise. Back of the plan is 
an entire merchandising method 
which has been worked out for 
retail stores. Under the direction 
of an experienced merchandising 
and display man the company has 
built on the ninth floor of its Chi- 
cago plant, fourteen separate show 
rooms which are models of retail 
shops. There are forty-two win- 
dows which are dressed with Wil- 
son Brothers’ merchandise to show 
dealers the best methods of dis- 
playing goods. 


He Sold an Institution 


Back of the plan is an idea 
which Wilson Brothers refer to as 
their “Concentration Plan,” which 
is a well worked out method for 
concentrating purchases, holding 
down inventories, and insuring the 
merchant of properly balanced 
stocks. This idea gives Wilson 
Brothers’ salesmen much more 
than just merchandise to sell. In- 
stead of taking orders for a few 
dozen socks, ties, shirts, or what 
have you, Wilson men now devote 
their attention to selling the con- 
centration idea which, if properly 
sold to their customers, insures a 
bigger volume of business. 

Many sales managers have 
worked out similar plans, some far 
from elaborate, but all designed to 
lift the mediocre salesman out of 
the rut by giving him a real idea 
to sell rather than merchandise 
alone. 

The importance of selling the in- 
stitution, the advertising, the com 
pany policies, and the “propost- 
tion” in general, is shown by the 
experience of a hosiery salesman 
who recently closed a very large 
order. Calling on the hosiery 
buyer, he showed his samples. The 
buyer admitted the merchandise 
was all right, but said he had 
plenty of hosiery in stock. “Your 
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but his limited income had been 


How I Find the 
Mainspring That 


Makes 


It isn’t what a man hopes 
to earn that makes him 
work—but what he hopes 
to do that counts 


E was a middle-aged fail- 
H ure, and he knew it. At 

forty-five, with a family to 
support, he had come to a strange 
city with only about $150 between 
him and charity, with no satisfac- 
tory trade or profession, and with 


Salesmen Go 


By R. A. Buchoz 


Sales Manager, Ide & Meginnity Company 
Detroit, Michigan 


He was conscious as he sat across from the Sales 
Manager that his coat sleeves were a trifle 

his old and soiled linen: 
arraseed that he looked what he was— 
ure. - 


A 


no assurance of being able to y 6 l a 
secure a position. He had been P| e De ee et ete ant 


unable to secure a position; in fact, 
that is why he came to me and 
asked whether I thought he could 
succeed in selling real estate. 


sie sponse batagy ol ane mee. 
8 e again in a tone ne m. y 
rasping: “You have asked me a Sock aiasaiee 
—a question that only youcan answer. Wait 
_a minute—” as the other started to rise, “sit 


—. Aged 


I d hi Ik ab 66 : peed 
encouraged him to talk about . F il It was a command and the older man obeyed © 
himself and questioned him as to a ure instinctively. * 
just why he thought he wanted to ; “You have told me,” the Sales Manager went 
. ; 2 ions : on, “that you are five years old; that you 
oa re yl estate. His primary object Who pra “wrt Leathe henlee-staate 
was, of course, to earn a living, ' $450 to be exact, between you and actual want; 


but we don’t employ salesmen 
who have no greater ambition 
than that of earning a living; 
neither do we employ salesmen 
who have no incentive other than 
that of making money. 


The Story He Told 


So I led him to talk about him- 
self, his family, his ideals, and par- 
ticularly his incentive. He had a 
daughter who was very anxious to 
attend college, I found, and he ad- 
mitted his inability to send her 
“ta to school had been very 

umiliating to him. This daughter . org 
was the apple of his eye and he of Oh aee a ee 
os very anxious to give her the has a penitg y 
educatic ; t een 
ducation she so greatly desired, Hocstele x ony. achae 


rt yon Seve 2 Seay oe auyely Set you 
kno 


w nothing 
ask me if I’d advise you to try selling lots. “No 
one but you can answer that question. i 


Earned 
$30,000 
In 1925! 


Here is a bit of life; an 
interesting side-light on 
the history of a unique 


anization. The hero 


insufficient to take care of the 
lamily and pay the daughter’s way 
through college. 

“And yet you come in here and 


ask me whether you can sell real 
estate!” I said, when I saw this 
daughter’s education was his 
Strongest incentive. “You say you 
want more than anything else to 


send this daughter to college; you 
admit your inability to pay for her 
education has been humiliating to 
you; you admit that right now, 
at the age of 45, you are practically 
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broke, that you have a family to 
support; that you know nothing 
about selling real estate or much 
of anything else—and yet you ask 
me whether you can sell real estate. 
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“You are the only man in the 
world who can answer that ques- 
tion. Real estate can be sold; 
others are selling it every day. 
Whether or not you can sell de- 
pends on how much you really 
want to send that daughter to col- 
lege. You have the ability, if you 
have the determination to use it. 
But selling real estate is hard 
work—heart-breaking work at 
times; work that requires unremit- 
ting effort—the courage to go on 
in the face of disappointment—the 
courage to take repeated turn- 
downs with a grin; a hard job—a 
tough job; but a job that will pay 
you back manyfold for. all the 
effort you put into it. 


A Failure Comes Back 


“Tf, every time you feel discour- 
aged and tempted to give up, you 
can remember what you owe that 
daughter; if you can visualize go- 
ing to her and telling her she can- 
not have an education because her 
father isn’t man enough to stick 
to a tough job in order to put her 
through; if you can imagine her 
getting started in college, then 
having to stop because you became 
discouraged and gave up; in a 
word, if this daughter’s future pro- 
vides sufficient incentive for you to 
do your best, you can say ‘yes’ to 
your own question and make it 
true. 

“Suppose you go home and tell 
this daughter you are going to 
scnd her to college; that you have 
taken a position with Ide & Me- 
ginnity and you are going to suc- 
ceed. All her hopes and ambitions 
are going to be realized, because 
her father has determined they 
shall be. Commit yourself unre- 
servedly, then make good or die 
in your tracks trying!” 

He was pretty far gone on the 
road to failure, but he still had a 
spark of pride and ambition and I 
succeeded in fanning it into flame. 
When he rose to go, he had a dif- 
ferent carriage; chin up, shoulders 
back, a new light in his eyes. He 
gave me his hand and promised 
he would do what I had advised. 
He would send that daughter to 
college or die in the attempt. 

He was wholly inexperienced in 
selling, and this, coupled with the 
weakened condition of his will 
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power, brought about by his pre- 
vious failures or near failures, 
made the first month or so mighty 
hard for him. He became dread- 
fully discouraged and time and 
again he came into my office with 
the intention, I am sure, of admit- 
ting he was ready to give up, but 
I would spur him on again and he 
would leave without mentioning 
any thought of quitting. He has 
told me many times since he would 
have given up if I hadn’t kept that 
daughter’s future constantly before 
him. 

His daughter is now well on 
her way through the University of 
Michigan. Her father made over 
$30,000 last year and can well 
afford to give her an education— 
and anything else she wants or 
needs. He now has an established 
clientele and finds genuine enjoy- 
ment in the work which at first 
was so heart-breaking. 

Finding the Great Incentive 

To succeed in any undertaking, 
one must have an adequate incen- 
tive; something to incite to action, 
to arouse the determination, to 
lure him on in the face of diffi- 
culties and disappointments, to 
screw up his courage to the stick- 
ing point, to cause him to exert 
himself to the utmost, to make 
him refuse to acknowledge defeat. 
“Incentive,” I think, is the great- 
est word in the English language. 

In employing and _ directing 
salesmen, I have long made a prac- 
tice of finding each man’s greatest 
incentive and then keeping this 
constantly before him. Money is 
an incentive, of course, and is the 
only one emphasized by many 
sales managers, but the possession 
of money is only a means to an 
end and the end is far more im- 
portant than the means. 


I never emphasize the opportun- 
ity to make money in selling real 
estate, but go further and empha- 
size the desirability of the things 
the salesman will buy with the 
money. Once I have found what 
a man’s greatest incentive is, I re- 
mind him of it at every opportun- 
ity, thus helping him to keep up 
his determination to reach his goal. 
With one it may be a girl that he 
wants to marry, with another it is 
a home, with another the education 
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of his children, with another it is 
health, with still another it is a 
debt that must be paid, and so on. 

In interviewing prospective 
salesmen, I first encourage them 
to talk about themselves—the 
most interesting subject in the 
world. I keep on till I’m sure | 
have found their incentive, then I 
magnify this and undertake to 
make them desire their objective 
all the more. 


There was a young fellow who 
had been a bookkeeper before the 
war and had always taken things 
easy. When he got out of the 
army, he came to me and asked 
whether I thought he could sell. 
I encouraged him to talk about 
himself and learned his greatest 
incentive was his desire to marry 
a certain young woman. “Are you 
right sure you want to marry this 
girl?’ I asked him, in a dubious 
tone. He was very positive he did, 
of course. 

“Then why haven’t you married 
her?” Well, he hadn’t been able. 
Why hadn’t he been able? He 
never had made enough money to 
support a wife as this girl should 
be supported. Just how anxious 
was he to marry this girl, give her 
a nice home, and a car and the 
other comforts to which she was 
entitled ? 


A Goal to Aim At 


This kind of talk made him all 
the more determined to succeed in 
order to marry the girl and once 
he got started, I never let him 
forget it. When he would start 
out in the morning, I’d tell him 
to remember the girl, look out for 
that “three o’clock devil,” don’t let 
old man gloom get the best of you, 
and similar remarks, always re- 
minding him of the wonderful 
incentive that was his. He got the 
girl and the home and the car and 
other things. 


Then there was a man fifty-eight 
years old who had failed in the 
mercantile business and has since 
proved successful with us, in spite 
of his advanced age and the nature 
of the work. I made him believe 
he still had lots of time in which 
to prove he could succeed, that 
thousands of men older than he 
were doing great work, that 
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Straw Hat Contests as a Spring 
Tonic For Salesmen 


Some New Twists Which Will Give an Old 
Idea the Right Kick for Use Again This Year 


66 NE of the most successful 
contests we ever held,” 
was the way W. W. Brad- 


ford, secretary of the Knight- 
Campbell Music Company of Den- 
ver, described a Straw Hat Contest 
which his company carried out last 
April, just at the opening of the 
season on the straw “bennies.” 

Twelve out of fifteen salesmen 
qualified by making their April 
quotas and were awarded straw 
hats which were offered by the 
company to every salesman who 
reached this goal. 

At the end of the contest the 
men went in a body to one of the 
Denver stores and selected their 
hats. Newspaper camera men 
were on hand, and the picture on 
this page was reproduced in the 
Denver newspapers with good 
humored comment on the contest. 

Very often a short, inexpensive 
contest such as this one will do 
more to stimulate a group of sales- 
men than a longer contest, even 
though the prizes are more valu- 
able, 

How well the contest succeeds 
depends largely on the way in 
which it is promoted. The first 


step, of course, is to choose the 
purpose of the contest. A straw 
hat contest may be used for many 
purposes. For example, one con- 
cern gave straw hats to all sales- 
men who made their April quotas 
by April 15; another gave straw 
hats for a certain number of intro- 
ductory orders on a new brand; 
another offered a straw hat to 
every salesman who sent in ten 
orders of a specified amount dur- 
ing the month. 


In promoting the contest last 
year, one sales manager obtained 
a huge photograph of a window 
display of straw hats. This photo- 
graph was posted on the company 
bulletin board, a black tag drawn 
on each hat. As fast as each man 
qualified for a hat, his name was 
written on one of the tags. Along 
toward the middle of the month, 
when about half the men had their 
names on straw hat tags, interest 
began to pick up and all but a very 
few of the men won hats as a re- 
sult of the friendly spirit aroused. 


Where the salesmen do not have 
an opportunity to visit headquar- 
ters during the contest, various 
mailing pieces can be used to stir 
up interest. A cutout post card 
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representing a straw hat has been 
used by a number of concerns. 
This cutout is mailed in advance 
of the contest to all salesmen. No 
information is given with this first 
mailing, the only wording on the 
cutout being, “The Lid Is Off— 
Do You Get Me?” 


This first mailing is followed up 
by a letter explaining the require- 
ments for winning a straw hat. A 
third mailing is sent out just as 
the contest period begins. This 
letter is addressed to the sales- 
men’s wives and a printed heading 
reads, “A Word to The Wives Is 
Sufficient.” All the details of the 
contest are explained in this letter, 
designed to enlist the aid of the 
salesmen’s wives in making the 
contest a success. 

The insurance department of 
the Modern Woodmen of America 
used a straw hat contest last May. 
“Let’s Swap Your Old Hat for a 
New One,” was the heading used 
on the letter announcing the cam- 
paign, which was designed to 
bring in $1,000,000 worth of ap- 
proved applications from the Ne- 
braska sales force during the 
month. With the letter the entire 
state was divided into districts and 
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a quota set for each county and 
district. 

During the month weekly let- 
ters listing each man’s standing 
were sent out, with lists of all men 
who had qualified for the straw 
hat, and comment on the produc- 
tion of various leaders in the 
campaign. 

Where the salesmen do not all 
live in the same city, as is the case 
where the contest is held among 
a group of city salesmen or branch 
office men, each salesman is sent 
an order on some store in his town 
for a straw hat. 


In conducting a contest of this 
kind, simplicity is the keynote of 
success. The conditions should 
be simple, and the salesmen should 
not be asked to accomplish some- 
thing out of all proportion to the 
value of the hats. In other words, 
failure is sure to follow any con- 
test announcement which requires 
the men to increase sales or do an 
amount of work out of proportion 
to the usual month’s work. Don’t 
expect a straw hat to prod a man 
into selling twice as much as he 
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would ordinarily sell during the 
period of the contest. 

However, many a straw hat 
contest has brought a substantial 
increase in sales and added new 
life to an organization at a time 
when sales were beginning to 
droop. The contest should be 
timed to end when the first straws 
are being seen on the streets in 
fairly good quantities. Don’t end 
the contest too early—at a time 
when a straw hat still excites 
comment. It is better to have it 
come a few days late than a week 
or so too early. 


In a national organization a cer- 
tain sales manager wanted to use 
the straw hat contests all over the 
country, but the difference in sea- 
sons seemed to prevent him from 
carrying out the idea successfully 
until he finally thought of holding 
a series of contests dividing the 
country into districts, starting with 
all the southern tier of districts in 
April, and running the contests in 
series. To add interest as the con- 
tests progressed, he aroused a 
considerable amount of competi- 


Meet Messrs. Fretter, MacEwen and Archbold 
on the Cover this Week 


EATED at the center of the desk, at the right, is Mr. Frank B. Fretter, 
S president of the National Refining Company. Mr.-Fretter joined the 

Company as an office boy and worked his way up through various de- 
partments until he was made president. Under his direction the company has 
grown until today it is one of the largest independent oil companies in busi- 
ness, selling through 40,000 dealers, and maintaining offices, warehouses and 
service stations in 116 cities. 


Seated at the left, at the end of the desk, is Mr. W. E. MacEwen, vice 
president. Mr. MacEwen started with the company, as a stenographer, work- 
ing his way forward to the position of vice president. 


Standing in the center is Mr. Charles L. Archbold, advertising manager, 
who helped make the company famous with his boy and slate signs, one of 
which is shown in the picture. 
messages on the slate, are changed frequently and have brought national 
comment for their philosophy and humor. Mr. Archbold created the boy and 
slate sign and has written more than 3,000 of the “En-ar-co-grams.” 


The “En-ar-co-grams, 
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tion between the various districts, 
and offered a special prize of a silk 
shirt, or a dozen golf balls to every 
salesman in the district where the 
salesmen averaged the highest per- 
centage over quota. 


In this way he kept the entire 
sales force interested. during the 
national contest and added further 
interest to each contest as the con- 
tests progressed northward. By 
writing to hatters in various 
towns, he learned just when the 
straw hat season opened in vari- 
ous parts of the country. 


One interesting angle on the 
straw hat contest idea was worked 
out by a _ sales manager who 
wanted something different. He 
made up a schedule of points, each 
point so figured that the average 
man could make one point for 
every number in the size of his 
hat. Thus, if he wore a number 
seven hat, his quota was seven 
points for the month—if he wore 
a six and a half hat, he had to 
make six and a half points to earn 
the hat. 


which are the short 
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Profit-Sharing Plan Greases Skids 
For Price-Cutting Salesmen 


Smaller Territories and Bigger Profits Follow New Compensation 
Plan Which Puts Zest Into Organization of Veteran Salesmen 


By A. D. Riley 


Manager of Sales, Pratt Paper Company, Des Moines, Iowa 


URING the past year the 
D earnings of our salesmen 

increased noticeably over 
any period since the war. We 
added five men to our force. In 
spite of an increase in selling costs, 
due to the expense of training new 
salesmen, our sales showed a 
healthy gain over those of the pre- 
vious year and gross profits in- 
creased approximately 1% _ per 
cent. 

As 1925 was recognized as a 
splendid year for volume, but a 
poor one for profits, I would at- 
tribute the record we made to our 
plan of having the salesmen work 
smaller territories more _ inten- 
sively. The necessity for a change 
in policy became apparent when 
we realized, late in 1924, that some 
of the old-timers among our sales- 
men were covering their territor- 
ies in the same way they had been 
doing since they started out on the 
road many years ago. 


The Home Town Changes 


As a boy in a small Illinois 
town, I admired no one more than 
the traveling salesman who made 
our town once or twice a year. To 
me, as well as to my barefoot com- 
panions, he was the epitome of 
affluence, the top rung on the lad- 
der of achievement. I still go back 
to visit the old town, and among 
all the changes that have taken 
place there, the one that impresses 
me most is that, in place of the 
salesman who called on one store 
once or twice a year, there are now 
ten salesmen calling on ten small 
Stores every two weeks. And yet 
the population of the town has de- 
creased slightly. 

The cost of getting and shipping 
these ten small orders would be 
Outrageous according to the old 
standards and, in addition, the 


merchants no longer are satisfied 
with delivery every two months; 
they demand and they get next 
day service. Where one house 
and one salesman took away a 
volume order to be shipped at the 
distributor’s convenience, this 
same order now is divided among 
ten houses and ten salesmen. 


My home town is not an isolated 
case. I believe it is typical of 
business conditions throughout 
the country and, as a matter of 
fact, our total orders are an indi- 
cation that the situation is general. 
For example, a certain percentage 
of our orders today amounts to 
$25, another percentage amounts 
to perhaps $15, and the remainder 
to, let us say, something under 


$10. 


Young vs. Older Men 


Twenty years ago these figures 
were doubled, and I believe that 
a proportionate change has taken 
place in every other line of busi- 
ness. This example provides a 
direct answer to the question, 
“Why are young salesmen more 
desirable than veterans?” 


Most executives agree that they 
prefer the young man because he 
is plastic, receptive and full of 
enthusiasm, where. the older man 
is inclined to be conservative, ped- 
antic and set in his ways. Physical 
stamina has nothing to do with the 
fact that cub salesmen’s volume is 
greater than veteran salesmen’s; 
in my opinion it is purely mental 
resistance. The seasoned man re- 
calls the days when he was getting 
the bulk of the business from 
every town he called on, and now 
it is only natural for him to resent 
his ten competitors. He remem- 
bers how the order book of each 
of his customers used to be his 
property as much as the buyer’s. 
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Now the buyer guards his wants 
and bargains over each item in his 
books with every salesman. 


The seasoned man simply be- 
comes resigned to the fact that 
times have changed, and that no 
amount of effort on his part can 
overcome the present-day tenden- 
cies of hand-to-mouth buying. He 
concludes that it is foolish even 
to try; consequently, his volume 
falls off each month until finally 
he is replaced with new blood. His 
successor, the cub, thinks nothing 
impossible. If the house sets a 
quota, he is going to make it and 
more too! 

Under the modern system of 
hyper-efficiency, which disregards 
the human element, every sales 
manager sometimes faces the prob- 
lem of weeding out the man who 
will not adjust himself to the new 
trend of things. Many big organ- 
izations are like machines, with 
each link in the chain hired for the 
least possible wages and dis- 
charged as soon aS someone is 
found to do the same work for less 
money. 


When We Cut Territories 


In coming with the Pratt Paper 
Company, I realized that any suc- 
cess we were to attain must be 
won through the efficiency of the 
sales organization. I began to take 
stock of our salesmen and, talk- 
ing the matter over with the head 
of the company, I found that he, 
unlike many executives, held a 
very warm appreciation of the 
older representatives, respecting 
their days of efficiency and the 
things they had accomplished in 
other years. It remained for me, 
then, to increase sales without 
taking advantage of the weeding 
out method. 
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The first thing I did was to 
analyze each territory for a more 
definite zoning. This led to the 
discovery that several of our cus- 
tomers were not being called. on 
as frequently as might prove 
profitable. This meant it would 
pay to comb instead of rake the 
territory, necessitating the hiring 
of five new salesmen. I lost no 
time in finding them. 

Of all the duties of a sales man- 
ager, I believe territorial rear- 
rangement is the most ticklish job. 
When I took a good account in a 
certain territory and gave it to one 
of the new men, the old salesman 
came in and told me that he had 
developed that account from 
nothing to $200 a month. He had 
worked on it until it had become 
one of his best customers; now, he 
said, I deliberately hand it on a 
silver platter to a stranger. 


Our New Compensation Plan 


I told this salesman if he would 
apply the same effort this year as 
he did last he would increase his 
business without this account. Of 
course, he wanted to know how. 

‘Because you can comb your ter- 
ritory finer,” I told him. “Make 
more frequent calls on your cus- 
tomers and develop new accounts 
which you never had time for be- 
fore. To show you how confident 
we are that our plan will work out 
by vigorous effort on your part, 
we will take care of you on any 
deficit that may result from such 
a change.” 

This may sound like a foolish 
promise, but before cutting down 
territories we had devised a new 
compensation plan which, we were 
confident, would go far toward 
making the salesmen favor smal- 
ler territories. Under this plan 
they are given a share in the 
profits on the goods they sell. 
Heretofore they had been receiv- 
ing a steady income out of their 
territories but did not have any 
great incentive to dig in after 
more profits for the house. We 
found immediately that when they 
knew they would share in the 
profits on every dollar’s worth of 
goods they sold, they were ready 
to work harder than they had ever 
worked before. 
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Every man to whom we made 
this promise increased his earn- 
ings; he never missed those good 
accounts which were given to a 
stranger. We were pretty certain 
that this would be the outcome. 


That is why we made the promise- 


in the first place, but the most 
valuable part of the plan was that 
the men knew we were treating 
them fairly and were more ready 
to give their best cooperation. 


Details of our new compensa- 
tion plan were drawn up after we 
had worked out a quota for each 
territory based on past perform- 
ances, local conditions and other 
considerations. In every case the 
quota was altogether conservative 
and feasible. Then we figured the 
expected profit on each territory, 
which gave us some definite basis 
for arriving at a fair percentage 
for each salesman. 


We have abandoned salary and 
expense account as a method of 
compensating salesmen, deciding 
that a given share of the profits 
on each order would make an ade- 
quate salary and, at the same time, 
cover operating expenses of cars, 
customers’ entertainment, and 
other necessary expenditures. To 
city salesmen we offered a certain 
percentage; to salesmen who trav- 
eled fifty miles out of Des Moines 
we offered a larger percentage, 
and for distances greater than fifty 
miles, a still larger percentage, 
sufficient to cover hotel bills and 
still provide a very fair income. 


What It Did for Us 


The new compensation 
has done this for us: 


1. It has practically eliminated 
price-cutting. When a salesman 
knows that he shares only in the 
profits and not in the volume, he 
maintains prices, and when the 
customer sees that his price is un- 
wavering, he becomes educated to 
quality and service instead of price. 


2. The plan also eliminates the 
non-producer. If he fails to sell, 
naturally he makes no money 
either for the company or for him- 
self. If he makes his quota, but 
cuts prices to doit, he still does 
not make a profit. And as soon 
as he finds he is not making a liv- 
ing wage, he finds a straight sal- 
ary job. 


plan 
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3. Selling costs have been re- 
duced, as we no longer have the 
detail of keeping traveling expense 
records. At the same time, we re- 
tain salesmen’s good-will by avoid- 
ing the necessity of checking up 
on their expenses. 

4. Given a real incentive to work 
for profits of the house, the men 
soon increased their sales over the 
“good old days” and took a new 
interest in their jobs. 


One of our veteran salesmen 
had not been producing for several 
years, and when I called him into 
my office just after we began to 
change our policy, I believe he 
fully expected me to ask him to 
turn in his samples and make way 
for a younger man. Instead, | 
told him right at the start that 
he was not going to be replaced, 
that the job was his regardless of 
what he might do. “But with the 
proposition I have in mind,” I con- 
tinued, “you can make your ter- 
ritory profitable for both yourself 
and us. Besides your share of 
whatever profits you make, I am 
going to give you an additional 5 
per cent if you sell $50,000 this 
year.” He exceeded his quota by 
several thousand dollars. 


Old-Timers Are Producers 


There is another veteran in the 
organization who holds the dis- 
tinction of having sold the first roll 
of printed wrapping paper in the 
state of Iowa. While he_ has 
reached the age where his asso- 
ciates can rightfully call him Dad, 
at seventy-five years of age he is 
still one of the best producers in 
the organization. Our plan of com- 
pensation has made it possible for 
this old-timer to produce an in- 
come necessary to afford him hap- 
piness and to keep alive a most 
kindly feeling for his house and his 
profession. 


Since we have established this 
new compensation plan, I have a 
stack of application letters at least 
three inches high in my desk. With 
every salesman knowing that there 
are three or four applicants wait- 
ing for his job, he keeps working 
at top speed. However, I seldom 
hire men by application, preferring 
to fill vacancies with men who al- 
ready are. well known in any pat 
ticular territory. 
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Does a Private Printing Plant Ever 
Earn Its Board and Keepr 


Experiences of Sears-Roebuck, General Motors and Other Large Printing 
Buyers Show That Private Printing Plants are Usually White Elephants 


LARGE Cleveland manufac- 
A tring concern recently dis- 
posed of a private printing 

plant which it had been attempt- 
ing to operate for several years. 
This plant had been built up to a 
point where it was one of the larg- 
est of its kind in the country, but 
it was discontinued because it had 
not proved a profitable investment. 


This case illustrates the general 
trend among a great many com- 
panies to place their printing re- 
quirements on a basis of purchas- 
ing rather than production. With 
them it is a problem of buying 
printing in preference to doing it 
themselves. They consider it no 
more necessary to operate a print- 
ing plant in connection with their 
business than to produce all the 
other items which go into the 
manufacture of their product. 


The Question of Overhead 


An automobile manufacturer, for 
example, realizes that he can buy 
such special equipment as clutches, 
bearings, ignition systems, tires 
and upholstering more advanta- 
geously from a concern specializ- 
ing in those products than he could 
make them himself. By taking 
just a percentage of other facto- 
nes’ outputs, he pays but a frac- 
tion of their overhead, where, if he 
manufactured all his own parts, he 
would be bearing all the overhcad 
on every article. He handles his 
printing on the same plan; it is 
just as reasonable to buy printing 
irom specialists in that line as to 
buy electrical equipment from 
electrical specialists. 

Another instance where a prom- 
inent concern undertook a produce 
its own printing as a branch of its 
regular business, and decided after 
many years that the results 
scarcely justified the expense, is 
found in the experience of Sears, 


By John L. Scott 


Roebuck & Company. Until 1921 
the company operated a private 
orinting plant which was _ suffi- 
ciently well equipped to handle 
catalogs, advertising matter of all 
kinds, and every other form of 
printing the company required. 
When the depression of 1921 cut 
down business in all lines, how- 
ever, Sears-Roebuck were per- 
fectly willing to sell their plant 
and equipment to an independent 
printing establishment. 


Sears-Roebuck’s Experience 


The printing profession points to 
the Sears-Roebuck case as_ proof 
that private plants seldom are suc- 
cessful. When an institution of its 
size, they say, can see no benefit 
in a private plant, especially where 
the volume of its printing is so 
large, there seems to be little en- 
couragement for other concerns. 
Since that time the company has 
been satisfied to contract for its 
printing, specializing in purchas- 
ing instead of producing. 

The General Motors Corpora- 
tion, with its seven major divisions 
of motor cars, trucks and taxi cabs, 
as well as a number of subsidiaries 
in related industries, unquestion- 
ably could take the entire output 
of several large printing plants. 
The corporation, however, has 
never considered seriously the op- 
eration of its own plant; rather, it 
has devoted its attention to stand- 
ardizing purchases so effectively 
that, regardless of the huge 
amount of printed matter used, 
costs are kept at a minimum while 
quality is of the best. 

One of Chicago’s largest cloth- 
ing houses sold its printing plant 
two years ago, after an unsuccess- 
ful attempt to operate it at a profit. 
The plant was more than an ex- 
pensive luxury; it was regarded as 
a “white elephant” and was taken 
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over by an independent printer to 
the great satisfaction of its former 
owner. The clothing house had 
been forced to install very expen- 
sive equipment and employ special- 
ized printers in order to get the 
quality of work it required. It 
found, however, there was _ not 
enough volume to keep the plant 
busy on its routine work, and to 
keep the printers working regu- 
larly, it was necessary to supply 
them with a great many unneces- 
sary jobs. 

During the two or three years 
a printing plant was a part of this 
business the advertising depart- 
ment worked. overtime devising 
new ways of utilizing its facilities. 
Every conceivable form of dealer 
help was produced. Some of it 
non-essential literature which was 
largely wasted. It was a question 
of paying overhead on the print- 
ing plant, when nothing was being 
produced, or going to the needless 
expense of getting out printed 
matter which served no purpose. 


Private Printing Plant Problems 


It was a _ losing proposition 
in either case, and the company, 
realizing it was in the clothing 
business rather than the printing 
business, sold its plant at the first 
opportunity. In the past two 
years, by dealing with independent 
printers, its costs have been re- 
duced materially and the work is 
of just as high quality as ever. 

An office fixture manufacturer 
had spent several years developing 
his printing plant to a point where 
it either must go ahead or remain 
at the limit of its productiveness. 
The company already was using 
all the printing it needed, but the 
plant was equipped to handle a 
larger volume. As a_ privately 
owned plant, it was not in a posi- 
tion to bid successfully on outside 
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work, so the men who were in 
charge of the printing department 
purchased the plant outright and 
continued its operation as a sep- 
arate business. The new arrange- 
ment not only gave the manufac- 
turer the same quality of printing 
at a lower price, but the present 
officers of the plant were given an 
opportunity for further advance- 
ment than could have been pos- 
sible in their former connection. 
A similar case, but one which 
took the opposite course, occurred 
in Chicago a short time ago. A 
concern operated its private print- 
ing plant, but in order to make it 
profitable, it became necessary to 
seek commercial work on the out- 
side. Within a few years the print- 
ing department had become of 
greater importance than its ori- 
ginal business, and it is now ex- 
clusively a printing establishment. 


Where Expenses Run Up 


These illustrations would seem 
to indicate, then, that printing is 
too specialized a profession to be 
undertaken merely as a side-line. 
The investment in equipment and 
highly-trained employees is seldom 
justified by the volume of work re- 
quired by most concerns engaged 
in other businesses. The average 
printing plant, privately owned, is 
not equipped with a wide enough 
range of type faces, linotype ma- 
chines, presses and other accesso- 
ries necessary to do the character 
of printing demanded by the firm, 
or, if the equipment is sufficiently 
complete, the costs are far. too 
high. In other words, the equip- 
ment required to give the proper 
service cannot be kept busy on one 
firm’s work alone; presses and men 
are idle while wages and interest 
on the investment, to say nothing 
of depreciation and other items of 
overhead, move persistently for- 
ward. 

There are some three advan- 
tages frequently claimed for pri- 
vate printing plants—a saving in 
cost, an improvement in quality or 
better service. According to the 
experience of concerns which have 
done their own printing, no two 
of these advantages can be ob- 
tained together. If costs come 
down, quality declines with them. 
If the quality improves, the costs 
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soar. And it usually has an un- 
favorable effect on both cost and 
quality when the chief striving is 
toward service, getting the work 
done when it is wanted at any in- 
convenience. 


While the volume done by the 
private printing plant may seem 
large enough to warrant the nec- 
essary investment, the objection is 
that there are so many different 
kinds of work to be done for a 
single firm that the printers can- 
not specialize on any one of them. 
A limited number of printers, no 
matter how versatile they may be, 


cannot be expected to handle suc- 
cessive jobs of letterheads, return 
envelopes, stickers, posters, cata- 
logs, circulars, house organs, all 
kinds of advertising matter and 
other odd jobs, as well as the men 
who specialize in some one depart- 
ment. 

In the larger independent print- 
ing plants there are special men 
and equipment to handle each type 
of work. The men who do color 
work have enough of that to 
occupy all their time, but in the 
private plant there is _ perhaps 

(Continued on page 375) 


Models Show Barber-Greene 
Machines “On the Job” 


NSTEAD of attempting to 

show “life size’ machines in 
operation at a recent series of 
exhibits and road shows, the Bar- 
ber-Greene Company of Aurora, 
Illinois, makers of material hand- 
ling machines, built toy models of 
their loaders, ditch diggers, con- 
veyors, and other machinery built 
by that company, for demonstrat- 
ing purposes. 

The “toy” reproduced above 
shows the model of a road ditcher 
as it stood on a ‘special display 
table which had ditches cut in it 
to show the machine “on the job.” 
So accurately is it made that it is 
actually capable of digging, but 
due to the fact that many parts 
are made of brass instead of steel, 
it was impractical to keep it con- 
stantly in action. 
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Similar models of conveyor and 
loader models: were set to imitate 
an actual set-up as is found many 
times on a road job. A stock-pile 
of sand was built under the con- 
veyor; from this the bucket loader 
loaded into the truck just as if it 
were batching for a truck to haul 
into a mixer. A false bottom was 
constructed in the truck to permit 
the sand to flow down to the re- 
turn conveyor which brought the 
sand up under the car. There tt 
was discharged onto a short chute 
which took it to the model con- 
veyor. 

To the onlooker, it thus ap- 
peared as though the sand were 
coming from the car and_ being 
stored on the stock-pile just as It 
would be on an actual road-build- 
ing job. 
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Warren Paper and U. S. Envelope 
Cash In on Standardization 


Joint Sales Program Proves Highly Successful in Selling the 
Department of Commerce Recommendations for Simplification 


ment of Commerce, in the 

course of its standardization 
program, got together a committee 
on the simplification of paper 
sizes to reduce the cost of print- 
ing. This committee was repre- 
sentative of practically all of the 
interests involved in the produc- 
tion of printed matter—paper 
manufacturers, printers and lithog- 
raphers, and the manufacturers 
of the many different varieties of 
machinery used in printing and in 
paper manufacture. The objects 
aimed at by the committee were: 

1. Less capital investment and more 
rapid turnover for the paper and ma- 
chinery manufacturing, distributing and 
using interests and factors. 

2. Straighter line production because of 
more continuous operation of all paper and 
printing machinery. 

3. Stabilization and broadening of mar- 
kets for paper, printing and publishing by 
reason of lower production costs and there- 
fore lower selling prices. 


Sines time ago the Depart- 


Standardize on Fourteen Sizes 


After a rather thorough canvass 
of the situation, the discussions 
and deliberations of the committee 
resulted in recommendations which 
went out as a part of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce program. 
Boiled down, these recommenda- 
tions consisted in the adoption of 
four standard sheet-sizes for print 
paper, from which fourteen book- 
let and folder sizes could be cut 
without waste. 

Fourteen page sizes were as- 
sumed to be sufficient to meet the 
ordinary requirements of advertis- 
ers generally, and there was no 
question as to the saving that 
would be effected—provided only 
that the buyers of printing could 
be persuaded to stick to the 
standard sizes. This, it was sup- 
posed, ought not to be so very 
difficult, since it was easy to dem- 
onstrate the economies that would 
result clear through from the 


printer back to the manufacturer 
of paper-mill machinery. 

From the buyer’s point of view, 
however, there was one fly in the 
ointment which (to mix the meta- 
phor) dampened his enthusiasm 
for the standard sizes rather effec- 
tually. The manufacturers of en- 
velopes had been overlooked by all 
and sundry, and had not been in- 
vited to the party. The envelope 
sizes that were obtainable on the 
open market did not fit the stand- 
ard booklet sizes any better than 
papa’s pants fit little Willie. 


Good Plans Gone Wrong 


The buyer of printing who was 
urged to adopt one of the stand- 
ard booklet sizes discovered that 
he would be obliged to have en- 
velopes made to order, which 
meant extra expense as well as the 
probability of delay. This neces- 
sity, in the majority of cases, was 
enough to offset any saving that 
the buyer would personally make 
in selecting the standard size. And 
since the buyer of printing is gen- 
erally a human being, it was diff- 
cult to get him to inconvenience 
himself for the sake of benefiting 
the paper or the printing industry. 

The printers themselves, furth- 
ermore, manifested a certain reluct- 
ance toward recommending the 
standard sizes to their customers 
when the recommendation had to 
be followed by the bad news con- 
cerning made-to-order envelopes. 
The recommendation of the De- 
partment of Commerce, in a word, 
rapidly assumed the status of one 
of those things that are highly de- 
sirable in the abstract, but which 
cannot be accomplished in practice 
“for lack of cooperation.” 

The situation was not altogether 
unique, be it noted. 

There are plenty of other in- 
stances in which plans for econ- 
omy in manufacturing have re- 
mained purely academic because it 
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has seemed to be impossible to 
bring somebody else, more or less 
distantly related, into line with 
them. 

Generally speaking, it is the ulti- 
mate consumer or user of the prod- 
uct that hovers in the background, 
whose habits must be changed or 
objections overcome before any- 
thing much can be accomplished. 
From the standpoint of a good 
many concerns, this looks like a 
hopeless, or at any rate, a thank- 
less job. It would be a grand 
thing, admittedly, if it could be 
accomplished, but it would cost so 
much to do it that it doesn’t look 
profitable. 

What happened in connection 
with the paper standardization 
scheme, however, may perhaps be 
suggestive as to the possibilities 
in other lines. The United States 
Envelope Company approached 
the S. D. Warren Paper Company 
with a proposal to put out a series 
of standard-sized envelopes to fit 
the standard booklet sizes recom- 
mended by the Department of 
Commerce. This would mean, 
however, a large initial investment 
for equipment, and would also rep- 
resent an addition to the number 
of envelope sizes on the market. 


Cooperative Scheme Developed 


From the point of view of the 
envelope company, standing alone, 
the thing did not look like a profit- 
able venture. Would it not be 
possible, however, to work out 
some basis of cooperation, whereby 
the envelope company would use 
Warren paper exclusively for these 
standard sizes, and the paper com- 
pany would help to sell the envel- 
opes? The envelope company 
would take a chance on the invest- 
ment for new machines if it could 
have the help of the paper com- 
pany’s facilities for advertising and 
distribution, while the latter would 
directly benefit through the sale of 
the material. . 
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This portfolio, showing stand- 
ard sizes of mailing pieces and 
envelopes, was the backbone of 
the campaign. 


Whereupon the two concerns 
sat down together, in a manner of 
speaking, and analyzed the pro- 
posal from the merchandising 
point of view—not simply and 
solely as a cooperative manufac- 
turing proposition. That, I think, 
is a point of considerable signifi- 
cance. Neither party could expect 
to benefit to any extent from the 
arrangement unless the buyer of 
printing could be persuaded to use 
the envelopes, and in order to sell 
the envelopes it was in reality nec- 
essary to sell something else. 

That something else was, obvi- 
ously enough, the standard-sized 
booklet, with the envelope an inci- 
dental. Merely bombarding all and 
sundry with advice to buy stand- 
ard-sized envelopes would not get 
anywhere in particular, but if the 
buyer could be persuaded to buy 
one of the standard booklet-sizes, 
the envelopes would follow along 
as a matter of course. 


Right there, I think, is where a 
good many proposals of a similar 
sort fall down in the application, 
or come to no practical conclusion 
—for lack of a sober and intelli- 
gent analysis of the problem as a 
whole. What appears to be the 
main aim and object of the effort 
from the standpoint of the manu- 
facturers may be only an inciden- 
tal from the standpoint of the 
public, and the success of the whole 
proposition depends upon the point 
of view from which it is presented. 
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The success of the envelope 
standardization campaign was 
largely due, it seems, to the cor- 
rect analysis of the problem, plus 
an exceptionally clear visualiza- 
tion of the whole proposition from 
the buyer’s point of view. This 
latter was contained in a portfolio, 
supplied to all the distributors of 
Warren paper, and through them 
to printers for use by their sales- 
men. 

Featured in the portfolio were 
seven (later increased to ten): defi- 
nite and concrete “sales units,” 
each consisting of a standard-sized 
booklet, an illustrated letter or 
folder, and an envelope to fit. Full- 
sized dummies of the enclosures 
and a sample of the envelope were 
mounted on opposite pages, so as 
to present only one concrete prop- 
osition at a time. Under the head 
of “Sales Unit No. 1,” for example, 
there were featured the enclosures 
that would go in a 334x634 envel- 
ope, and cut without waste from a 
sheet 26x29. These comprised a 
dummy booklet of 16 pages, a 4- 
page insert, a 4-page illustrated let- 
ter or folder, and a return card, 
with a sample of Standard Booklet 
Envelope No. 1. Each of the other 
units was handled in the same way, 
in the form of a complete exhibit. 

The idea back of the portfolio 
was, of course, that the printing 
salesman could take it to his 
prospect and sell him a concrete 
proposition that was already 
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standardized, instead of expecting 
him to sell the abstract idea of 
standardization. 

To this end the effort was made 
to have the whole story presented 
in connection with each of the ex- 
hibits, so that the printing sales- 
man would be able to answer any 
questions that the buyer might 
ask. Each of the dummy booklets, 
for example, contained two printed 
pages giving the substance of the 
arguments for standardization, and 
included a center spread giving de- 
tailed information regarding pos- 
tal rates for various combinations, 
amd different weights of paper. 

In each of the sample envelopes 
was inserted also a dummy return 
post card, giving full information 
regarding the postal regulations 
on post card enclosures. 


The Warren Company distrib- 
uted several thousands of these 
portfolios through the paper 
houses, and also conducted a vig- 
orous campaign in support of the 
sales unit idea by direct mail and 
trade paper advertising. At the 
same time the U. S. Envelope 
Company conducted a direct mail 
campaign of its own, by sending 
out swatches of the ten envelope 
sizes with letters and folders re- 
ferring directly to the sales units. 


How the Idea Was Sold 


“The enclosed samples of en- 
velopes,” says one of the letters, 
for example, “are not just envel- 
opes—they represent a_ further 
step in the simplification program 
upon which the Bureau of Stand- 
ards at Washington under the di- 
rection of Mr. Hoover has been 
at work. 

“When you with your printer 
select one of these envelopes as a 
carrier for a booklet, folder or il- 
lustrated letter you can be sure— 

1. That the enclosure will cut from paper 
sizes carried in stock by paper merchants. 

2. That the Warren’s Standard Booklet 


‘Envelope will match in tone any one of 


Warren’s Standard Printing Papers. Thus 
the time usually required for figuring sizes 
and matching colors is eliminated. 

3. That you are taking advantage of the 
general saving made through standardiza- 
tion and quantity manufacture as both et- 
velopes and papers are made and sold in 
large quantities. 


(Continued on page 384) 


Eighty- Eight Insurance Companies 
Pool Figures for Sales Data 


Life Insurance Research Bureau Completes Survey to Determine 
Relative Buying Power of Every County in the United States 


HE Life Insurance Sales Re- 
search Bureau of Hartford, 
which is a cooperative organi- 
zation maintained by 88 of the lead- 
ing life insurance companies, has 
recently completed an index map of 
the United States showing the com- 
parative buying power with respect to 
life insurance for each of the 3,066 
counties. 

With this index as a basis, the bu- 
reau is going on and making some 
very interesting analyses for individ- 
ual companies, covering such matters 
as the strategic location of general 
agencies, the apportionment of terri- 
tories, the fixing of quotas, and so 
following. 

Since the index is intended to show 
the relative buying power or insur- 
able wealth for each county, and not 
the total amount of insurance which 
could be sold, it is probable that the 
same factors could be used in many 
other lines of business. And the ap- 
plication of the index to some of the 
common problems of sales executives 
will be interesting and possibly sug- 
gestive. 


Index Checks with Sales 


There is nothing particularly new 
in the idea of an index map, of 
course, or of an index purporting to 
show buying power. Statistical fac- 
tors such as the number of income 
tax returns, automobile registrations, 
building contracts, etc., have been 
used in various combinations to indi- 
cate the relative prosperity of various 
localities, and to forecast sales possi- 
bilities; and business men have from 
time to time been warned against 
relying too implicitly upon such fore- 
casts without checking them against 
actual performance over a period of 
years, 

_ In the present instance, however, 
it happened that a check was imme- 
diately available, since the bureau 
had the figures covering the actual 
sales of 88 companies for the year 
1924. As soon as the statistical work 
Was completed, it was immediately 
correlated with the actual sales, and 


Number of Agents Operating in County 
Proportion of Whole Time Part Time 
County Agency’s Total Wealth Proportion Proportion 
Name in County Number _ of Total Number of Total 
Allegheny ...... 52.7% 35 27.8% 10 16.1% 
Westmoreland .. 8.3 20 15.9 15 24.2 
Washington .... 5.4 5 4.0 3 4.8 
Cambrit.. «<i<<% 52 10 7.9 3 4.8 
Bayete. scsccce 4.9 6 4.8 2 32 
RRS ia Shc ene 4.6 10 7.9 2 3.2 
Le ee 4.4 9 aa 3 4.8 
Lawrence ....... 3.6 7 5.6 2 AY 
pee ee 2.5 8 6.3 a 6.5 
Co a4 8 6.3 3 4.8 
Armstrong ...... 2.0 6 4.8 2 3.2 
i ae 2.0 0 Sit 5 8.1 
Bedford ......<. 1 2 1.6 3 4.8 
GREGHE «cic ccecias 1.0 0 see 2 3.2 
| eee ey 0 3 4.8 
ORNS 6:4 eluate 100% 126 100% 62 100% 


the agreement between the market in- 
dex by states and the actual perform- 
ance in 1924 was shown to be within 
4 per cent. 


The correlation coefficient, techni- 
cally speaking, was + .96 + .01. “We 
have a series,” says the Bureau, 
“which theoretically should, and ac- 
tually does, run very close to life 
insurance sales.” This close agree- 
ment is regarded by the bureau as 
evidence that the index as a whole 
is generally reliable as an indication 
of relative buying power, and that 
the statistical factors used were prop- 
erly selected. 


Those factors were: 


1. The “insurable population” ; 
that is, the number of native white 
males over 21 years of age, exclud- 
ing illiterates. (Census 1920.) 


2. The 1924 paid circulation of 
the Saturday Evening Post, La- 
dies’ Home Journal and Country 
Gentleman. 


3. The number of personal in- 
come tax returns for 1923. 


4. The number of personal in- 
come tax returns from persons 
with incomes of $5,000 or over in 
1923... 
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5. The number of passenger au- 
tomobiles registered, 1924. 


6. The value added by manu- 
facture by all industries included 
in the U. S. Census of Manufac- 
tures, 1919. 


“In constructing the index,” says 
the bureau, “we selected these six 
factors as indicative of the wealth of 
a territory. Then we found for each 
factor the proportions which the 
figure for each particular territorial 
division bore to the total in the coun- 
try. These proportions were aver- 
aged, and the average was taken as 
the market index for the territory.” 


Index figures were compiled for 
each county, showing in parallel col- 
umns (a) the proportion of the 
state’s total wealth in the county, and 
(b) the proportion of the total wealth 
of the country. 

Certain other factors specifically 
applicable to certain lines of busi- 
ness could be substituted for some 
of the factors used in this survey. 
For example, in constructing an 
index for certain products, the 
$5,000 minimum of income tax fig- 
ures would be too high, for it 
would exclude too many in certain 
territories where $5,000 earnings 
are the exception and not the rule. 
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There is a key market 


product 


In it population is densest, 
richest — grocers most 
numerous, most powerful 


‘WHat really builds business for a grocer? 


Isn’t it concentrated demand—many calls 
for your goods instead of few—large consump- 
tion instead of slow sales? 

Wouldn’t it be better for your product in 
Boston if 61% of the grocers within thirty 
miles of City Hall reported active turnover than 
if 100% were barely satisfied with sales? 

If one judges by what retailers themselves do 
in Boston it would seem so. For the great Bos- 
ton stores rely on concentrated advertising in 
a key trading area. 


The key trading area 12 miles 
around City Hall 


In Boston the key territory is Boston City plus 
the surrounding suburbs for an average area of 
twelve miles around City Hall. 

In this territory are 1,700,000 people. In it, 
too, are 61% of all grocery stores within a 
radius of thirty miles—and by far the most 
powerful stores. 

From this twelve-mile trading area the Bos- 
ton department stores draw 74% of their total 
business. The per capita wealth is about $2000. 
Here the finest stores in Boston report 64% of 
their charge accounts. 


Here the Globe leads in circulation 


You can cover this territory through the Boston 
Sunday Globe which here delivers 34,367 more 


copies than the next largest Boston Sunday 
newspaper. This Globe circulation is concen- 
trated in the key territory; it is not scattered 
over the thinner outlying population. 


And you can back up such a campaign effec- 
tively through the daily Globe which exceeds 
the Sunday in total circulation in the same 
territory. 


Such advertising concentrates upon retailers with 
real leadership. It reaches population with the highest 
buying power in Boston. 


It will move merchandise. 


National advertising in Boston may 
profit by the retailers’ example 


Certainly Boston department stores Know the market 
which is their daily study. They know where Boston 
buying power is highest, where they can make the most 
sales per dollar of cost, where advertising reaches the 
most responsive market. 


85% of every dollar spent in the grocery store is spent 
by women. Filene’s of Boston credit 84% of their sales 
to women purchasers. Note the close parallel in these 
figures. 

For food products, for drug products, could there be 
any stronger evidence of the Globe’s businesslike 
blanketing of the Boston market than its leadership in 
department store lineage? 


g 7 7 


TOTAL NET PAID CIRCULATION IS 
279,461 Daily 326,532 Sunday 


It is pretty generally true in all cities with large suburban population 
that, in the metropolitan area, when the Sunday circulation 's 
practically the same or greater than the daily circulation, there 's 
proof of a real seven-day reader interest with a minimum of casual 
readers of the commuting type. 


—— 
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States, or 1,448,000 square miles. 


EXHIBIT A, 


Life Insurance Company’s 
Total Territory 


The thirty-one states in which the company operates have of the country’s 


total: 
79.4% of the insurable population (native white males over 

twenty years of age excluding illiterates)........... or 16,600,000 
83.1 of the circulation of national magazines.............. 4,460,000 
CGR « ch Ce I WE Fibiech v6 oe adedaccscnescaccess 5,840,000 
88.9 of the income tax payers with incomes $5,000 or over 527,000 
80.2 of the passenger automobiles ..................0008- 10,400,000 
89.2 of the value added by manufacture.................. $22,353 ,600,000 


84.5% of the total wealth as above indicated 
The company operates in 48.7% of the total territory of the United 


For the State of Maryland, for 
example, the index figures are as 
follows: 


Column A—Proportion of State’s Total 
Wealth in County. 

Column B—Proportion of Country’s Total 
Wealth in County. 


County 

Name A B 
City of Baltimore......... 41.32% .550% 
MMEIIOIO® 2 cic acs wi aeecs 25.27 336 
Ek ésieinne nee vedo 4.51 060 
WARIMUODD: oidie:0: sic/ni cede. ea 3.95 053 
PNNIRN 2 oiiconcain ne eviews 2.92 .039 
Anna Arundel ........... 2.50 .033 
re 2.38 .032 
MMAR ch phat ac wlale/ alee ciate t 2.08 .028 
Prince Georges) << .6:sc0cs. 2.03 .027 
RMON 56:5 85-44 Cbvee ous 1.76 .023 
ERM ee ON elesiunbeatdies 1.44 019 
WHIREIIIOINS <c.atnc hagas ews oe 1.36 .018 
DOIGNGRER discs voccevecs 1.00 .013 
URI Veo pracavadamnieee eles 98 013 
WRORCEMOR so ti wcicrawewecien .94 .013 
CALOMNE: -c6ac6od ekeanes .87 .012 
NMENREE. Acrcdeatoesaccues 82 011 
PINE cd vosctwa dale aic/areess .79 011 
GND oiewleeenvandedwees 73 .010 
WR lo Xa reaaaad eotuee an: PY i .010 
Queen Anne’s............ «57 .008 
ORIN, oc onus crate eck wees 46 .006 
Re NIREY 8 ..5.ccriaiesie oomeers 32 .004 
CHEUEEE cia caccaweens wires 26 .003 

BN wakuris scatsawned 100.00% 1.332% 


From the figures in Column B, the 
“average county” was ascertained, 
and with this as a basis a map was 
prepared showing in colors the rela- 
tive buying power of each county. 
For example, counties with a buying 
power of fifty or more times that of 
the “average county” are colored red. 
There are five of these bright spots— 
those containing the cities of New 
York, Chicago, Philadelphia, Detroit 
and Los Angeles. Next are the coun- 
tes containing from thirty to fifty 
times the wealth of the average 
county. There are three of these— 
colored orange—containing the cities 
of Cleveland, Pittsburgh and Boston. 


considerably farther than that, and 
is applying the data to individual 
agency territories in such a manner 
as to indicate the actual efficiency of 
the agency organization, rather than 
its apparent efficiency based upon 
past performance. 

The first step is an analysis of the 
buying power of the whole territory 
covered by the company, as shown in 
Exhibit “A.” This gives the propor- 
tion in the company’s territory of the 
wealth in the whole country. Then, 
taking the wealth in the company’s 
territory as 100 per cent, the propor- 
tions of this total for each agency 
territory are figured. The average 


age for the company. 


ExHIBIT B. 


Analysis of California Agency Territory 
_______ Life Insurance Company 
Comparison of Your Territory with the Territory of Your Company 


Of the total in the company’s territory your territory has: 
4.8% of the insurable population (native white males over twenty 


years of age excluding illiterates)..................5-- or 803,503 
8.0 of the circulation of national magazines.................- 357,900 
FE — EE ID Five aco cer cneccgenccnarvcccessecue 420,923 
7.7 of the income tax payers with incomes $5,000 or over...... 47,772 
9.6 of the passenger automobiles.................. Sescwsenes 996,990 
3.4 of the value added by manufacture................-+-+005- $762,300,000 


6.8% of the total wealth as above indicated 
The total business of your agency in 1924 was: 
3.3% of the total business of the company 
You have developed your territory 51% less than the company’s average. 
In 1924 the whole of California was developed on the average by life 
insurance companies 6% less than the country as a whole. 
The average wealth per square mile in your territory is 63% of the aver- 


Next in order come the counties 
colored light green, dark green, and 
light blue. These are all above the 
average. Below the average are the 
dark blue, violet, brown and gray 
counties. The bureau emphasizes the 
fact that of the 3,066 counties in the 
United States, 2,596 are shown on 
the map as below the average in pur- 
chasing power. 

The map has not been published, 
the bureau supplying its members 
with separate state maps as desired, 
colored with crayons. 

Of particular interest, however, 
are some of the special analyses that 
the bureau is making with these fig- 
ures as a basis. They are being used, 
of course, as a means for determin- 
ing the strategic location of branch 
offices, the apportionment of terri- 
tories, setting of quotas, and so fol- 
lowing. But the bureau has gone 
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proportion of the total wealth in each 
agency territory is the market index 
for that agency in that company. 


The actual sales of life insurance 
by the agency during 1924 are then 
compared with this index, as shown 
by Exhibits “B,” “C,” and “D.” The 
results show the relation of the 
agency to the average maintained by 
the company’s agents generally, also 
the relation of the agency to the aver- 
age maintained by all of the other 
life insurance companies operating in 
the same territory. 

The figures are also used by the 
bureau in analyzing the distribution 
of men in agency sales territories, to 
show where men are needed and 
where counties are being over- 
solicited. For example, the report 
drawn up covering the 1924 ac- 
tivities of the Pittsburgh agency of 
one company is shown, page 341. 
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8.0% 


7.7 
10.5 
10.3 

8.0 

8.7 


—— 


8.9% 


of the income tax payers 


of the passenger automobiles 


6.6% 


times the average for the company. 


EXHIBIT C. 


Analysis of Illinois Agency Territory 
_____Life Insurance Company 


Comparison of Your Territory with the Territory of Your Company 
Of the total in the company’s territory your territory has: 


of the insurable population (native white males over 
twenty years of age excluding illiterates) 


of the circulation of national magazines 
of the income tax payers with incomes $5,000 or over... 
of the value added by manufacture 


of the total wealth as above indicated 

The total business of your agency in 1924 was: 

of the total business of the company 

You have developed your territory 26% less than the company’s average. 


In 1924 the whole of Illinois was developed on the average by life insur- 
ance companies 13% more than the country as a whole. 


The average wealth per square mile in your territory is two and one-third 


1,328,585 


of the income tax payers 


of the passenger automobiles 


NAN YY 
Ke OOM 


5.1% 


average for the company. 


EXHIBIT D. 


Analysis of Missour: Agency Territory 
________ Life Insurance Company 


Comparison of Your Territory with the Territory of Your Company 
Of the total in the company’s territory your territory has: 


5.1% of the insurable population (native white males over twenty 
years of age excluding illiterates) 


of the circulation of national magazines 
of the income tax payers with incomes $5,000 or over 
of the value added by manufacture 


of the total wealth as above indicated 
The total business of your agency in 1924 was: 
of the total business of the company 
You have developed your territory 46% more than the company’s average. 
In 1924 the whole of Missouri was developed on the average by life 
insurance companies 10% more than the country as a whole. 
The average wealth per square mile in your territory is 74% of the 


852,509 


156,300 
173,728 
15,265 
426,606 
$537,800,000 


The value of the whole scheme de- 
pends, of course, upon the value of 
the original index figures. It is easy 
enough to choose a group of “fac- 
tors” as indicative of buying power, 
and to strike an average. The ques- 
tion still remains, however, as to 
whether the average really represents 
an average of actual wealth or some- 
thing that is purely imaginary. So 
far as life insurance is concerned, 
however, the bureau appears to be 
on pretty firm ground since its figures 
are able to stand the acid test of com- 
parison with actual life insurance 
sales throughout the country. 

The work of the Life Insurance 
Bureau offers many suggestions 
for similar work by other associa- 
tions or groups of companies, 
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members of which would be inter- 
ested in better figures on which to 
base quotas, judge sales accom- 
plishments, determine strategic 
locations for branches, warehouse 
stocks, etc. In some industries 
there is a dearth of accurate pro- 
duction and sales figures which, if 
made available, would go a long 
way towards curbing seasonal 
overproduction, glutting of mar- 
kets, overproduction in certain ter- 
ritories, and consequent 
wars which follow overproduction 
through ignorance of the consump- 
tive power of various markets. 
Without accurate figures, there 
is no safe method for planning a 
systematic production program for 
members of any industry. 
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Trade Commission 
Dismisses Two 


The Federal Trade Commission 
has dismissed its complaint against 
the acquisition by the Standard Oil 
Company of New Jersey of one- 
half or more of the stock or share 
capital of the Humble Oil and 
Refining Company, which was 
claimed to be a violation of Sec- 
tion 7 of the Clayton Act and to 
result in substantially lessening 
competition between the two com- 
panies. 

The commission has also dis- 
missed its complaint against Ar- 
mour and Company, of Chicago, in 
which it was charged that conceal- 
ment of its control of Beyer Broth- 
ers Company, a creamery concern, 
was an unfair method of competi- 
tion. The proceedings were dis- 
missed upon the recommendations 
of the commission’s chief counsel 
that the respondent had _ long 
since ceased the practice charged 
and that there was no evidence 
that they have been resumed. 

In an answer filed with the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission recently, 
the National Cash Register Com- 
pany, of Dayton, Ohio, denied al- 
legations charging it with unfair 
methods of competition and de- 
clared that it was not attempting 
to restrain competition or monopo- 
lize the manufacture and sale of 
cash registers. 

Challenging the jurisdiction of 
the commission in the case, the an- 
swer contended that a consent de- 
cree entered in the Federal District 
Court for Southern Ohio in 1916, 
which restrains the company from 
certain business practices, limited 
the commission to referring mat- 
ters affecting the company to the 
Department of Justice. It further 
contends that the company should 
not be confronted with the prac- 
tices complained of when _ they 
were already taken care of by the 
court decree. 


“We are. considering very 
strongly at present installing a 
system of this kind in our office, 
and would appreciate it if you 
would send us a sample of the re- 
port card used by the A. G. Morse 
Company.”—H. E. Clark, Adver- 
tising Mgr., Rollins Hosiery Mills. 


How Use of Colors in Advertising 
Has Grown in Ten Years 


Study of Advertising Records of Leading Publications 
Shows Big Increase in Percentage of Color Pages Since 1915 


in colors or more pages in 

black and white? This ques- 
tion iS growing in importance 
every year as advertising cam- 
paigns are laid out. The big in- 
crease in the use of color in na- 
tional advertising makes it a para- 
mount problem in planning any 
advertising campaign. 

In a recent check-up of color 
advertising, it was shown that sev- 
eral of the leading magazines are 
carrying as high as 40 per cent 
color pages—that is, 40 per cent of 
the total number of full page units 
are in colors. 

Ten years ago none of the 
papers from which we were able 
to obtain a record were carrying 
more than 20 per cent of the total 
page units in color. Even though 
the total of black and white pages 
has increased considerably in the 
past ten years, it will be seen that 
there has been a remarkable in- 
crease in the use of color. 


Gin ce we use fewer pages 


Relative Pulling Powers 


According to the Curtis Publish- 
ing Company, advertisers who use 
color renew with much greater 
consistency from year to year than 
the average run of advertisers. In 
a recent statement, the Curtis 
people say, “Color advertising is 
relatively much more effective 
than black and white. The per- 
centage of renewal is the highest 
of any unit used in advertising. It 
repeats itself almost automatic- 
ally, showing not only value to the 
advertiser, but reducing consider- 
ably the problems of agent and 
publisher.” 

_ The increase in color advertis- 
ing has been hampered to some 
extent by the lack of facilities for 
printing color, in some publishing 
organizations. Many publishers 
have handled all the color adver- 
using their mechanical equipment 
could produce. Some have turned 


down color pages simply from a 
lack of facilities. This handicap is 
being largely eliminated with the 
installation of color printing equip- 
ment, and a further increase in 
color in advertising is anticipated 
with the increased facilities offered 
by many publishers. 


Some striking figures have been 
compiled by the American Color- 
type Company, who recently made 
an investigation of the relative 
pulling power of color advertising. 
An advertising agent quoted in the 
report of this investigation says, 
“In connection with a stove ac- 
count, we found that color process 
advertisements cost approximately 
70 per cent more than black and 
white and brought 395 per cent 
greater returns.” 


“Colors Almost Double Returns” 


Another advertising agent says, 
“In general, we should say that 
colors are worth from 75 to 100 
per cent more than black and 
white, from coupons actually re- 
ceived.” Another reports, “We 
have known colors to be worth 
two and a half to three times as 
much as the same amount of space 
in black and white. This is based 
on actual tests carefully compiled.” 


From the advertisers equally in- 
teresting reports were received. A 
corset manufacturer writes, “In an 
actual test of a black and white 
circular against one in color, the 
latter, although it cost 25 per cent 
more to produce, pulled 233 per 
cent more returns.” 

An adding machine company 
found color advertising pulls at 
least four times as many inquiries 
as black and white advertising. 
A seed and nursery company 
found, in a comparative test, that 
color advertising increased sales 
approximately nine to one. 

Figures showing the increase in 
color pages in a number of national 
magazines throw more light on 
the increased use of color in 
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advertising. Practically every 
magazine which has offered color 
facilities to advertisers has shown 
a consistent increase in the number 
of color units in advertising pages. 

The color lineage in_ the 
Woman’s Home Companion in 
1925 was more than the total line- 
age of both color and black and 
white advertising in 1915. 

During 1915 this magazine 
printed a total of 40,000 lines of 
color advertising, and 231,408 lines 
of both color and black and white. 
In 1925 the color lineage had 
jumped to 266,580 and the total 
lineage to 610,372. With a total 
of but 230,408 in 1915, there was 
17.3 per cent in color, but with a 
total of 610,000 in 1925 there was 
43.7 per cent in color. 


In 1915 the American Magazine 
printed 19,734 lines of color adver- 
tising—in 1925, 82,797 lines were 
printed. The total lineage for 1915 
was 151,343 as compared with a 
total of 514,356 in 1926. 


Data from Various Mediums 


In 1915 Collier’s printed 19.6 per 
cent of color advertising; in 1925, 
31.3 per cent. The color lineage in 
Collier’s for 1915 was 114,912—in 
1925, 153,000. 

A number of papers in the farm 
field did not offer color pages in 
1915, but as fast as they have had 
color pages for sale, advertisers 
have bought them. In_ several 
cases the farm papers have been 
behind actual demand in the mat- 
ter of furnishing color pages. The 
Farm Journal did not print color 
pages until 1919, when they ran 
45 pages in color. In 1925 this 
paper printed 117 pages in color, 
47.3 per cent of the total, as com- 
pared with 20.9 per cent in 1919. 

Harper’s Bazar printed but 5.6 
per cent of the total advertising 
pages in color in 1915. By 1925 
this figure had jumped to 13.8 per 
cent of the total. There were six 
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times as many color pages in Har- 
per’s Bazar in 1925 as in 1915. 

The Conde Nast publications all 
have shown a substantial increase 
in color pages. In 1916 Vanity 
Fair carried 66 pages in colors—in 
1925, 153; Vogue carried 152 in 
1916 and 259 in 1925; House and 
Garden carried 32 color pages in 
1917, the first year for which rec- 
ords on this publication are avail- 
able, and 273 in 1925. 

The House Beautiful carried 18 
pages in color in 1916 and 219 
black and white pages—7.98 per 
cent color, while in 1925 the same 
publication carried 185 pages in 
color and 651 black and white 
pages—22.13 per cent color. 

The Curtis publications have 
shown a steady increase in the use 
of color. In 1915, the Saturday 
Evening Post carried 14.90 per 
cent of color pages—in 1925 there 
were 44.43 per cent of color pages. 
In 1916 the Saturday Evening 
Post carried 266 pages of advertis- 
ing in color—in 1925 there were 
2,241 pages in color. 


Heavy Increase Shown 


The Ladies’ Home Journal 
printed 108 pages in color in 1916 
and 684 color pages in 1925. In 
1916, 26.65 per cent of the adver- 
tising pages in the Ladies’ Home 
Journal were color pages. For the 
first six months of 1925, 54.88 per 
cent of the advertising pages were 
in color. 

During 1913 the Delineator car- 
ried but 28 pages in color, while in 
1925 this paper carried 143 pages 
of color advertising. 

In the twelve issues of a south- 
ern magazine for 1915 there were 
thirty color pages. In 1925 there 
were 95 pages of color in the same 
magazine. 

In 1915 Sunset carried 400 pages 
of black and white advertising, 
with but 6 color inserts. In 1925 
Sunset carried 132 full pages of 
black and white and 42 color in- 
serts. In both years these figures 
disregard covers. In 1915 the per- 
centage of color pages to black and 
white was only 1.5 per cent, while 
in 1925, it figures 31.8 per cent. In 
1915 Sunset was the so-called 
“standard size,” of 224 lines, while 
in 1917 and subsequently, Sunset 
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pages have been of the “flat” size, 
of 429 lines. | 


In 1925 McCall’s Magazine 
printed 6.4 per cent of the adver- 
tising in four colors, in 1925, 28.2 
per cent in four colors, 4.2 per cent 
in two colors, and 67.6 per cent in 
black and white. 


Many other magazines have en- 
joyed similar increases in color ad- 
vertising in the past ten years. 
Many of the papers would have 
shown bigger increases had they 
been in a position to print more 
color advertising, but due to so 
many rapid increases in circula- 


tion figures, some papers have 
been unable to expand mechanical 
equipment fast enough to take care 
of increased circulation and _ in- 
creased demand for more’ color 
pages. 

Advertising agents, magazine 
publishers and other men in close 
touch with advertising problems 
are almost. unanimous in the belief 
that color advertising will con- 
tinue to increase. With the vast 
increase in advertising in nearly 
all publications, the problem of 
dominance demands more and 
more the liberal use of color in ad- 
vertising. 


Harvard Advertising Awards 
Are Announced 


| pr iienaneaeense submit- 
ted from all over the country 
were considered by the Jury of 
Awards in selecting the Harvard 
Advertising Awards for 1925, 
founded by Edward W. Bok and 
announced February 21, by Dean 
Wallace B. Donham, of the Harv- 
ard Business School, through 
whom the awards were adminis- 
tered. 


Earnest Elmo Calkins was 
awarded the medal for distin- 
guished personal service in adver- 
tising. As president of Calkins & 
Holden, Inc., New York advertis- 
ing agency, Mr. Calkins has _ be- 
come recognized as a leader in 
establishing agency practice, and 
for this service he was chosen by 
a unanimous jury as the recipi- 
ent of the gold medal for the past 
year. 

Young & Rubicam, advertising 
agency of. Philadelphia, were 
awarded the $2,000 cash prize and 
certificate for the national cam- 
paign deemed most conspicuous 
for the excellence of its planning 
and execution, in collaboration 
with the Postum Cereal Company, 
Inc., for the campaign on Postum. 


Another award of $2,000 went to 
the Joseph Richards) Company, 
Inc., advertising agency of New 
York City, together with a certifi- 
cate for the Tide Water Oil Sales 
Corporation’s “Tydol” campaign, 
deemed to be the most excellent 
local campaign of a manufacturer. 
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A similar prize of $2,000 and cer- 
tificate were awarded to Pedlar 
& Ryan, Inc., of New York, and 
Ovington’s, New York specialty 
store, for the Ovington campaign, 
as the best local retail campaign. 

Three awards carrying cash 
prizes of $1,000 and a certificate 
were made for distinguished indi- 
vidual advertisements. Merle 
Thorpe, of “Nation’s Business,” 
won the award for the advertise- 
ment most effective in the use of 
text. For the advertisement most 
effective in the use of pictorial il- 
lustration the award was made to 
Willard D. Humphrey, of McKin- 
ney, Marsh and Cushing, Inc., 
Detroit agency, for an advertise- 
ment of the Hays Glove Company. 
Roy F. Heinrich, of Detroit, was 
the artist for this advertisement. 

Mrs. Erma Perham Protez, of 
the Gardner Advertising Agency, 
St. Louis, received the award for 
the advertisement most effective 
in the combination both of pictor- 
ial illustration and the text. The 
artist responsible for this  illus- 
tration was Andrew Loomis, of 
Chicago. This advertisement was 
for “Pet” milk. 

A 2,000 cash prize and certifi- 
cate were awarded to H. G 
Weaver, of the General Motors 
Corporation, for an index of buy- 
ing power for consumers by coun- 
ties in the United States, consid- 
ered by the jury to be the most 
conspicuous work of its kind. 


To whom shall you advertise? 
The question answers itself. 


Advertise to the wage earners, to that 
great class of people numbering more than 
eighty-four million souls including children 
and dependents, who go to make up the 
vast earning and spending population of 
our country. 


And you must reach them through 
the mediums they read — through those 
mediums which make a direct and definite 
appeal to them. 


What are these mediums? 


There are six magazines in the United 
States with two million or more circulation 
per issue. They are the really popular 
magazines. They influence the reading hab- 
its of the nation; their tremendous power 
can scarcely be estimated. Among these six 
popular magazines is True Story with a 
total monthly net paid sale of over 2,000,- 
000 copies on the news-stands at 25c a 
copy. 

Not only has True Story the largest 
news-stand sale in all the world, but the 
American people pay more for the privilege 
of reading True Story than they pay for 
the privilege of reading the single edition 
of any other magazine. 

Imagine what a hold True Story must 
have on the public to bring these millions 
of people to the news-stands each month 


—to take them away from their firesides, 
their desks, their usual employments, to 
the 50,000 places where magazines are sold 
and there placing a quarter of a dollar on 
the counter, they say: “I want True 
Story.” 


No matter what other magazines you 
may advertise in to reach a portion of this 
modern market, you must reckon with 
True Story—with True Story’s necessary 
two million plus — necessary because this 
magazine experiences very little duplication 
with the circulation of other magazines. 


| ge Will Rogers and the rest of us who 
‘‘know only what we see in the 
papers,” you must be impressed by the fact 
that America is now the great producing 
nation of the world—a nation in which the 
wealth is not only enormous, but is becom- 
ing more and more equally distributed 
among the workers. 


There is no sense trying to “ritz” the 
American dollar. You must go to the 
masses with your advertising. copy and to 
do that you must go to them through the 
magazines they read. 


* £ F 


WILL YOU BE AMONG THE 
MANY ADVERTISERS AND 
AGENTS WHO WILL USE TRUE 
STORY’S NECESSARY TWO MIL- 
LION PLUS DURING 1926? 


Announcing a New Rate 


On April 1, 1926, a new advertising rate card will be issued effective with the October, 1926, issue, based 
on a guaranteed net paid circulation of 2,000,000 copies. 


Until April 1st, advertisers and agents may buy space in True Story through the June, 1927, issue at 


the present rates. 
The New Rate 


$4000 a page 
$2800 two columns 
$1400 one column 

$10.25 a line 
$9000 Back Cover 


Present Rates 
$3500 a page 
$2450 two columns 
$1225 one column 
$9 a line 
$7000 Back Cover 


True Story’s rates have always been—and always will be—low, but this rate increase (the eighteenth to go 
into effect since True Story came into existence less than 7 years ago) is made necessary because of this 
magazine’s unprecedented growth. 


In one year alone True Story gained more than one million 
circulation on the news-stands 


TRUE STORY has the largest news-stand sale in the world 


= 
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Salesmen or Order lakers? 


Whether the Jobbers’ Salesmen Take Orders or Create 
Sales Depends on the Manufacturer’s Cooperation 


By Charles H. Weicensang 


Sales Manager, Hyland Electric Company, Chicago 


r MHE majority of manufac- 
turers, in the electrical in- 
dustry at any rate, are let- 

ting a profitable opportunity slip 

away from them when they neg- 
lect properly to educate, inform, 
and make friends with the jobbers’ 
salesmen. I consider the jobbers’ 


salesman the most important fig-. 


ure in the industry, with specific 
relation to the marketing success 
of both manufacturer and jobber, 
yet few manufacturers extend to 
him enough cooperation to make 
certain that he is interested in 
their lines and will make an active 
effort to sell them. 


Although the products of some 
200 manufacturers are distributed 
through our organization steadily, 
only three concerns, apparently, 
are making any pretense of keep- 
ing in touch with our salesmen. 
It is significant that the men are 
conspicuously successful in selling 
the lines of these three manufac- 
turers, largely because they read 
their house organs, are personally 
acquainted with the manufactur- 
ers’ representatives and have been 
given first hand selling informa- 
tion. 


How We Sold a New Line 


A short time ago we decided to 
take on a new line of lighting fix- 
tures. The management of our 
company had become thoroughly 
convinced that the account was a 
profitable one, but before telling 
our salesmen that we had reached 
any definite decision in the matter, 
we wanted the manufacturer to sell 
them on the line’s possibilities. So 
we invited a number of the manu- 
facturer’s representatives to attend 
our regular Saturday morning sales 
meetings and present their propo- 
sition to our salesmen. 


After they had pointed out the 
construction features of the 
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fixtures, showed how they were 
made, why they would sell, and 
had given the salesmen some spe- 
cific suggestions on sales argu- 
ments, the men were so thoroughly 
sold on the line that they asked to 
be allowed to sell this manufactur- 
er’s lighting fixtures. In fact, the 
plan worked out so well that they 
had sold most of our first ship- 
ment before it reached us. 


“We could have taken the usual 
course in stocking the new line and 
then telling our salesmen, ‘Well, 
boys, here’s a new line we’ve taken 
on; see what you can do with it.’ 
Instead of that, however, by first 
selling the fixtures to the salesmen 
we built up their interest to a point 
where they were eager to go out 
and sell them. 


One Manufacturer Cooperates 


Another good illustration of the 
benefits resulting from having our 
salesmen coming in intimate con- 
tact with the manufacturer’s rep- 
resentatives came about when we 
began handling another line of 
fuses a short time ago. We had 
been handling a fuse account for 
several years, and while we had 
built up a fairly. good volume of 
business on it, the salesmen did 
little more than take orders for the 
line. 


As soon as we contracted for the 
new line the manufacturer sent 
several representatives over to ex- 
plain it to our men. We arranged 
a dinner for them, introduced them 
to the salesmen and turned the 
sales meeting over to them. Not 
only did they convince our men 
that the fuses could be merchan- 
dised aggressively, and tell them 
how to do it, but at the start of 
the following week we found 
everyone of the salesmen was 
dated up with a manufacturer’s 
representative who made calls with 
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him all week. As a result we sold 
over $3,500 worth of fuses right at 
the start, more than we had ever 
sold before within the same space 
of time. 


There have been all too few in- 
stances where a manufacturer's 
salesman has asked for the privi- 
lege of talking to our salesmen 
either individually or collectively. 
When we take the initiative and 
ask a manufacturer for cooperation, 
we have no difficulty in bringing 
about such meetings, but it seems 
to me that a rare opportunity is 
lost at the strategic time for them 
to get the jobber’s salesmen thor- 
oughly informed on a new line. 

Personally I am strong for hav- 
ing manufacturers send their house 
organs, letters and other descrip- 
tive matter to the home addresses 
of the salesmen. Contrary to a 
popular belief, the salesmen don’t 
consign such material to the waste 
basket until it has been gone 
through carefully. The salesmen 
realize that the more they know 
about a product the better they 
can sell it, and even with a hun- 
dred or so house organs coming to 
them, by spreading them out over 
the month, they seldom fail to get 
around to reading all of them. 


Giving the Salesmen Facts 


Another thing I am greatly in 
favor of is having our salesmen 
visit the plants of our manufac- 
turer connections whenever pos- 
sible. Last summer we took our 
entire sales organization to the 
National Lamp Works of the Gen- 
eral Electric Company at Nela 
Park, Cleveland, where _ they 
learned more about the making and 
selling of lamps than could have 
been learned in any other way. AS 
one of the direct benefits of this 
visit, our men are becoming 

(Continued on page 380) 
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Sales Managers Find Wealth of Sales 
Data in Public Libraries 


Decoding Cables, Furnishing Clipping Service, Compiling Lists, 
Gathering Market Data, All Part of Day’s Work in Public Library 


HE story is often toid of the 
L exsctv who spent $10,000 

in gathering certain informa- 
tion and data, only to find later that 
he could have secured the same mate- 
rial from the public library without 
cost. The story is a true one and 
it is neither exaggerated nor unusual. 
Hardly a day passes without some 
new proof of the fact that few people 
realize just how helpful their public 
library can be in solving their prob- 
lems. 

One of the Detroit library commis- 
sioners—an exceptionally well-posted 
business man—received a cablegram 
in code one day and spent several 
hours fuming around, wondering how 
in the world he was going to learn 
the meaning of the message, before 
his secretary happened to think of 
calling the public library for assist- 
ance. She called our reference de- 
partment, read the message over the 
telephone, and in a few minutes had 
the correct translation. 


Library Decodes Messages 


The Detroit Public Library decodes 
an average of more than one such 
message a day, yet when one of the 
library commissioners happened to 
need such a service, he did not know 
where to find it! 

The modern public library is not 
merely a cultural institution; it is 
an intelligence service, a research bu- 
reau, an easily accessible storehouse 
of information on every subject, and 
a first-aid station for everyone who 
has a problem of any kind to solve. 
It not only fosters the intellectual 
life of the community, but it pro- 
motes the commercial, industrial, eco- 
homic, and civic welfare as well. A 
number of cities, of which Detroit is 
one, have gone so far as to establish 
business and commercial branches 
‘or the express purpose of render- 
ing this phase of their service more 


Based on an Interview with 


Adam Strohm 


readily accessible to the busy business 
man. 

Such branches not only stock an 
adequate number of the best books 
on business and commercial subjects, 
but also provide periodicals, docu- 
ments, reports, clippings, question- 
naires, maps, charts, photographs, 
bulletins, and typewritten information 
that frequently prove more valuable 
than all the bound volumes. Here 
seekers of information frequently are 
amazed at the readiness with which 
their wants are supplied. 


Some of the Services Rendered 


In addition to lending such mate- 
rial, much of which would not be let 
out by the main library, the business 
and commerce division renders many 
helpful services such as compiling 
bibliographies, assembling material on 
special subjects, and, most important 
of all, serving as a bureau of infor- 
mation. The business and commerce 
division of the Detroit Public Li- 
brary, for example, answers about 
thirty questions a day, any one of 


which would take days or weeks for - 


the patron to look up. As a matter 
of fact, it takes the library days and 
weeks to secure the desired informa- 
tion in some cases and often involves 
sending telegrams and incurring other 
expenses, but there is no charge for 
the service. 


The service is particularly valu- 
able to selling organizations in many 
ways. A very common request from 
such organizations is for surveys of 
certain markets, giving such data 
as population and whether on the 
increase or decrease, percentage of 
whites, negroes, and foreigners; 
schools, churches, banks, theaters; 
transportation, principal industries, 
amount invested in each, names of 
leading firms in different fields ; num- 
ber of wholesale houses of each 
kind; number of retail outlets for 
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Librarian, Detroit Public Library 


nationally-advertised goods in differ- 
ent lines; number of retail stores in 
each of the principal lines; number 
of doctors, number of wired homes, 
and other details. 


A photostat service is provided at 
actual cost and saves a great deal of 
time for those who wish lists of mer- 
chants in certain lines, lists of car 
owners, lists of professional men, 
pages of statistics, or other data 
that would require considerable time 
and labor to copy. The photostat is 
also available for reproducing photo- 
graphs, documents, and exhibits of 
any kind. 

One manufacturer who has sales- 
men in all parts of the country issues 
a monthly bulletin for them, nearly 
all the material for which is secured 
from the public library. This organi- 
zation apparently considers it equally 
as important to know conditions in 
other lines as in its own, for each 
month it presents in this bulletin a 
whole array of facts and figures con- 
cerning almost every line that is sold 
to retailers. 


Material for Sales Bulletins 


It doesn’t publish a lot of plati- 
tudes in an effort to “pep up” its 
salesmen; it publishes an imposing 
array of facts and figures, then asks 
the salesmen to produce results that 
will compare favorably with what 
others are accomplishing in their 
lines. It also publishes the percentage 
of increase or decrease in sales of all 
products in its own line and compares 
this with its percentage of increase 
or decrease, together with some com- 
ment on the facts and reasons for 
them. 

General business conditions as in- 
dicated by bank clearings, pig iron 
production, building, car loadings, 
and commercial failures are also dis- 
cussed. In other words, the sales 
manager who prepares this bulletin 
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doesn’t merely tell his salesmen, in 
effect, that business is good and they 
should be sending in big orders; he 
tells them just how good business is 
and he tells them in facts and figures 
that carry conviction. Incidentally, 
the salesmen can use these facts and 
figures to very good advantage in 
their contacts with customers. They 
are well-posted men and they com- 
mand the respect and confidence of 
others. 

A manufacturer of tooth paste who 
was about to undertake a national 
advertising campaign thought it 
would be a good idea to study the 
campaigns that had been promoted 
by others in this field. The public 
library assembled. the material for 
him and for the first time he began 
to have some adequate conception of 
the extent of the tooth paste industry 
and the amount of advertising that 
was being done in this field. This 
created a desire to know the volume 
of business done in the line, the 
amount of tooth paste exported by 
American manufacturers, and other 
data, all of which the public library 
readily supplied. 


Advertising Research Work 


Others sometimes make a study of 
the amount and kind of advertising 
done by certain firms in certain trade 
journals or in some one or all of the 
big magazines of national circulation. 
In this way they not only get ideas 
to be used in their own advertising 
and learn what to avoid, but they 
also get a line on what their competi- 
tors are doing in this respect. 

Information concerning foreign 
cities and countries is constantly in 
demand. For example, one concern 
wanted a list of leading advertising 
agencies in Sweden, another wanted a 
list of warehouses in Montevideo, 
San Diego, and Valparaiso; still 
another needed a list of leading 
merchants of Havana, Cuba, and 
another wanted to know the extent 
of the pig’s bristle industry in 
China. Tariff rates of foreign 
countries and .of our own are 
changing at frequent intervals and 
are asked for daily at the public 
library. 

Those who sell on time payments 
sometimes learn that one of their cus- 
tomers has skipped out and gone back 
to his native village in some obscure 
corner of Europe. When they do, 
they should ask the public library 
for the name and address of the 
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American consul in or nearest that 
village and for a list of attorneys 
there, so they will be prepared to 
enter suit and collect the account, 
which they had thought irretriev- 
ably lost. The Detroit public 
library has aided patrons in col- 
lecting thousands of dollars in this 
way. 

It is assumed that every sales man- 
ager and executive will subscribe for 
and read the principal trade and class 
journals in his field, but no one could 
be expected to subscribe for every 
periodical in which an occasional arti- 
cle of interest to him may appear. 
Yet there are many such articles 
appearing from week to week and 
month to month that one should not 
miss. 

Then, too, the various government 
agencies are continually publishing 
bulletins, reports, and surveys that 
are of vital interest to those con- 
cerned and that are always to be 
found at the public library. One who 
is engaged in selling, particularly on 
a large scale, is affected by conditions 
in all parts of the country and in all 
basic industries and it is very much 
worth his while to keep posted along 
these lines. 

One may be selling nothing but silk 
or iron or household appliances, yet 
it is very important for him to know 
whether the price of cotton, wheat, 
corn and livestock is likely to be high 
or low a few months hence, whether 
building is likely to hold up this fall, 
and whether the automobile plants 
are at capacity. 


The Use of “Hobby Cards” 


The financial journals, certain trade 
journals, and market services usually 
give the earliest intimations of ap- 
proaching prosperity or depression 
and deserve the attention of every 
executive. 

Right about here, though, the reader 
probably begins to think that if he 
should undertake to keep up with all 
this reading, he would have no time 
for anything else. This is true, in a 
measure, but the public library is pre- 
pared to help one keep thoroughly 
posted by devoting a minimum of 
time to reading. 

To keep posted on articles appear- 
ing in periodicals to which you do not 
subscribe, ask the librarian to notify 
you when such articles appear. She 
will then make out a “hobby card” 
for you and keep it on file and when 
anything on the subject named arrives 
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in the library, you will receive 
postal, informing you that it has 
been laid aside and will be held 
for you till a certain date. 

If you want to make a study of 
methods of compensating salesmen, 
marketing, sales letters, or any other 
subject, instead of going to the library 
and searching around for it, call up 
and ask to have this material reserved 
for you at a certain time. Then when 
you go to the library, you will find 
all books, periodicals, bulletins, and 
clippings that contain information on 
the subject laid aside for you, with 
markers inserted at the proper pages. 
After glancing over all this material, 
you may then select that which ap- 
pears most promising and take it with 
you for further study. 

It is not necessary to visit the 
library to secure miscellaneous infor- 
mation or to request a report on a 
particular subject. Call up on the 
telephone and the attendant will either 
secure the information while you 
“hold the wire” or else will take your 
number and call you back. 


The Library Knows Everything! 


An importer asked for a list of 
Detroit merchants who were likely to 
be interested in hand-made _bed- 
spreads, a manufacturer wanted to 
know the average salary of teachers 
in Detroit city schools, a_ retailer 
wanted a list of principal manufac- 
turers of clothes baskets, an adver- 
tiser wanted to know the circulation 
of a number of different trade jour- 
nals, a real estate subdivider wanted 
to know all about radio as an adver- 
tising medium, an advertising agency 
wanted to know how much structural 
steel was used in Detroit buildings 
last year and how this compared with 
previous years, another advertiser 
wanted to know the date of the late 
President Harding’s death, the names 
of the nurse and physician who at- 
tended him and of the minister who 
preached the funeral, and so on. 

Whatever your problem—whatever 
you want to know—don’t hesitate to 
call on your public library. Not all 
public libraries have equal facilities, 
of course, but it is more than likely 
that you can get what you want. And 
remember that the library executives 
and attendants want to help you— 
and service is without charge. 

No matter what information you 
need or how impossible it may see! 
to secure it, call the library. 
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This Big Downtown 
Plant Can Be 


Your Chicago 


Warehouse 


Insurance 17.7c per $100 per year. 
Negotiable Receipts 


RE your salesmen in this ter- 
ritory losing orders because 
it takes too long for your 


product to come to the trade here 
from your factory? 


Have you figured how much of 
the money that you spend in ad- 
vertising and sales campaigns is 
a total loss because your competi- 
tor gets the business by making 
immediate delivery from Chicago 
stocks ? 


If you have not investigated 
public warehousing as applied to 
the distribution of your product 
and want to know why enterpris- 
ing manufacturers the country 
over find our services an economy 
and not an expense, write us now. 


We can handle your goods on 
package basis, or you can _ lease 
space and handle your own stock. 
In case offices are required in con- 
nection with warehouse space, we 
can offer you fine accommodations. 


shipments by rail 
anywhere without 


Out-of-town 
can be made 
cartage expense. 


Merchandise stored in this mod- 
ern establishment will enjoy the 
very low fire insurance rate of 17.7 
cents per $100 per year. 


Western 
Warehousing 
Company 


331 West Polk Street, Chicago 
“At the Edge of the Loop” 


E. H. HAGEL, Superintendent 


NE of the most difficult sales 
I ever made was to the Me- 
chanics Bank in New Haven, Con- 
necticut, where I noticed that the 
swinging doors were continually 
flapping back and forth. In sell- 
ing revolving doors, most of the 
sales are constructive, as the pros- 
pect must be thoroughly convinced 
that the cost of installation will 
repay him in economy of floor 
space, save fuel, assist traffic con- 
trol, increase health, efficiency and 
prestige. In this case cold air was 
entering the bank and _ possibly 
causing discomfort to employees 
as well as to customers. 


Approaches the President 


Upon going into the bank for 
closer inspection of the conditions, 
I noticed that all the officers had 
desks near the door. In fact, two 
of them were right next to the 
door, and each time a customer en- 
tered they would look up with a 
forlorn expression at the continual 
flapping of the doors. I asked to 
see the president, whose name I 
secured before going into the 
bank, and told him how I had 
passed by and noticed the condi- 
tion of the entrance with the 
swinging door vestibule. 

A discussion then took place on 
the advantages of a revolving door. 
The president informed me that 
an order had been placed for an 
outside storm vestibule which 
would mean another set of swing- 
ing doors—in his opinion, adequate 
protection. He could not see how 
a revolving door would help, as it 
fanned in cold air. He was not in- 
terested; besides, he was busy. 


I took out a small piece of paper, 
hurriedly drew a sketch of a floor 
plan of his entrance, and replied 
by saying I appreciated the fact 
that he was busy but I could show 
him how he was wasting money 
in building a storm vestibule. It 
meant another door to open for a 
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customer, and during the busy 
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My Most Interesting Sale 


Pulling an Order Out of the Fire 
Makes Booster of Skeptical Banker 


By Bernard J. Harrison 


Van Kannel Revolving Door Company, New York City 


time of the day, all three sets of 
swinging doors would be open 
with the same cold blast of air 
entering the building. The cus- 
tomer, besides having harder time 
to get into the building, would be 
far from satisfied to keep looking 
at a cheap, ugly storm door in pref- 
erence to a beautiful bronze en- 
trance to the front of his bank. 


Not waiting for any remarks, | 
offered to erect a temporary wood 
door in the entrance without any 
charge or obligation to prove that 
a revolving door vestibule would 
remedy the trouble they were hav- 
ing with cold air. Should the tem- 
porary door prove successful, we 
would naturally receive from the 
bank an order to install a perma- 
nent bronze door to conform with 
the architectural treatment of the 
building. 


Handling the Price Question 


This proposition interested him, 
but he was not quite convinced, so 
he telephoned the general contrac- 
tor asking him to come to the 
bank at once. I was given a chair 
and told to wait. The contractor, 
upon hearing my __ proposition, 
thought it very reasonable and 
urged the president to accept it 
provided the price was within 
reason. 

Price had not entered the 
conversation up to this point, and 
I did not care to discuss it, since 
I knew that this might upset the 
sale. I answered that the price de- 
pended on the material used and 
the alterations necessary to com- 
plete the installation. We could 
furnish a door in wood as low as 
$700, and one in bronze as high as 
$4,000. However, price, I said, 
should not be considered just at 
this time, for what I wanted was 
first to prove that a revolving door 
would stop the cold drafts from 
blowing in. 

I took the necessary measure 
ments and the temporary wood 
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door was installed within a week. 
During the trial period of two 
weeks an estimate was made up 
for a permanent bronze door, 
which amounted to just about 
$3,000. 

Upon entering the bank after 
the trial period was up, the guard 
met me with a smiling face to say 
it was the best improvement that 
the bank had made. The officers, 
] noticed, were in better humor. 
Things looked bright until I 
named the price, when the presi- 
dent came back with a statement 
that a house could be built for that 
price. That is true; but a house 
is built of wood, not bronze. The 
contractor was called in again to 
see what he thought of the esti- 
mate. As he was more familiar 
with construction costs, he recom- 
mended that the order be given 
us. It was, but only after another 
half hour of presenting facts and 
looking over the temporary instal- 
lation. 

This door has been installed for 
about a year and in selling another 
prospect in New Haven, I sugges- 
ted that he call the bank president. 
My prospect did and the question- 
ing brought forth these remarks 
from the president, “The revolving 
door is just like the telephone and 
could not get 
along without it.” 


Radio Selling is Still 
Chaotic, Says Bartsch 


“The radio article which ap- 
peared in your recent issue was in- 
teresting,” writes A. H. Bartsch, 
general sales manager of the 
American Bosch Magneto Com- 
pany. “For some fifteen years we 
have been selling in a manner 
which might be termed ‘under con- 
trol,’ and the writer’s experience is 
now being applied to radio. So 
far we have found the control sys- 
tem rather successful because, gen- 
erally speaking, radio merchandis- 
ing is still rather chaotic.” 


“We receive ‘Sales Management’ 
cach month and find it very inter- 
esting, and will continue our sub- 
Scription."—C, R. Jarvis, Secre- 
tary, American Live Stock Pow- 


der Co. 


40% of the Farm Income in this 
territory is derived [from the 
sale of Dairy Products. 


"New York Cit | 
Pp, Milk Shed" w y 


ie §. 28 
=... 


Pes 


America’s Greatest Milk Production Area 


AIRY farmers by the very nature of their business are con- 
stantly in the market for the wide variety of equipment 
and merchandise essential to the operation and mainte- 

nance of a dairy and general farm and the farm family. A casual 
tide into any dairy section will show how important it is that 
manufacturers properly present their products for consideration 
by these farm families. 


The most effective and most economical way to reach a dairy 
farmer is through a dairy paper. The only dairy paper with any 
considerable circulation in this territory is the Dairymen’s 
League News. 

Economical Space Buying 


To make a proper coverage of this territory and get your prop- 
osition before these dairy farmers, you can best use Dairymen’s 
League News and one only of the general state farm papers. A 
study of advertising rates and distribution of circulation will 
show how to do this most economically. This arrangement 
gives least duplication of actual circulation, least duplication of 
type of reader and least duplication of type of reading matter. 
It achieves these things at lowest cost to you. 

Dairy farmers are the most important single group in this 
territory. Reach them most effectively and economically, and 
make your coverage complete and most uniform by using 
Dairymen’s League News and one only of the general state farm 
papers. 

Put the News on your next schedule and check results. Its 
low line rate—50c—and quality circulation also make it an ideal 
medium for test campaigns. 


A request will bring you Sample Copy and Rate Card 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 
shin inggamaanenntag DAI ME N’ S 10 S. LaSalle Street 
F. M. Tibbitts, Bus. Mgr. 
O. E. Everett, Adv. Mgr. John D. Ross 
Phone Wisconsin 6081 NEW 3 Phone State 3652 
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| | i, ok Sa oe. 
P ° rar 


that the U.S. consumed 9% billion gallons of 
gasoline in 1925 —(an increase of a billion 


and a half) 
and auto registrations increased 15 % 
and gas consumption per car increased 13% 


and crude oil refined increased 20%, 


wouldn’t you say the Oil Industry 
can count on a notably good year’? 


HE past 4 years have shown 

an average annual increase of 
20% in gasoline gallonage. That in- 
dicates a closely similar increase in 
the sale of all other petroleum prod- 
ucts. Every division of the industry 
—producing, refining and distribut- 
ing —shares. in the growth and 
the profits. 


And the significance is 


that Oil Distributors will buy more gas- 
oline pumps, oil pumps, storage tanks, 
steel buildings, signs, air compressors, 
cans, barrels, motor trucks, tires and 
accessories; 


that Oil Refiners will increase their crack- 


ing capacity, buy thousands of tons of 
fabricated work, install new power plants, 
new electrical equipment, new storage 


tanks and new processing equipment; HOME OFFICE: 


that Oil Producers will buy engines, both 812 Huron Road 


steam and gas, rotary and cable tool drill- Cleveland 
ing-rigs, steam and power pumps, cable, ies 
cordage, steel derricks, pipe, machine O00 Meet of Commune 
tools and mechanical equipment. Bldg. 

fulsa, Oklahoma 


As 1926 repeats the 20% growth, 360 N. Michigan Ave. 


; vi Chicago, Iil. 
will you be furnishing your share ile iii tie 


or more—of the new equipment? New York, N.Y. 
. A 608 West Building 
It’s a question we would like to Houston, Texas 
discuss with you in 
your office. 
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New Customers for Old Dealers 


Special Sales Work Backed by Mail Campaign Shows Dealers 
How to Boost Sales of Larrowe Milling Company’s Products 


ANY manufacturers, per- 


M haps a majority of them, 
are faced with the prob- 
lem of selling their products 
through dealers who, to say the 
least, are not very good merchants. 
Not only so, but these dealers 
usually handle a wide variety of 
goods, representing scores or hun- 
dreds of manufacturers, and to get 
them to put exceptional effort be- 
hind any One product is no small 
task. If, in addition, putting forth 
such extra effort involves leaving 
the store and going out to call per- 
sonally on prospects, the task is 
all the more difficult. 

That such dealers can be made 
better merchants, can be made to 
put exceptional effort behind an 
individual product, and can even 
be prevailed upon to leave the 
store and go out to make personal 
calls on prospects, however, is con- 
clusively demonstrated by the ex- 
perience of the Larrowe Milling 
Company, of Detroit. This com- 
pany recently completed a coop- 
erative campaign with its dealers 
that added thousands of new 
names to the latter’s lists of cus- 
tomers, and sold even more thou- 


‘sands of tons of its own product. 


Thousands of New Customers 


“Pick out fifteen of your best 
prospects and send in their names 
and addresses and we'll help you 
land them,” was what Larrowe 
told its dealers, in effect. Speci- 
fcally, Larrowe said to the dealers: 


“Here is a really big selling plan. 
Its object isn’t just to make a few 
sales here and there for you, but 
to bring to your store the most 
desirable feed buyers in your ter- 
titory. Permanent business—from 
new customers—business that. is 
Satisfactory in both quality and 
Volume. 

“Here's what you are to do: 

“Get away by yourself for half 
in hour. Think about the feeders 


By D. G. Baird 


in your territory—all the territory 
you are covering as a dealer. Make 
a complete list of all of those who 
do not now buy their feed regu- 
larly from you. 

“From this list pick the best fif- 
teen feeders. 


“Here’s what we'll do— 

“On receipt of these names we 
will send to each feeder on the list, 
at carefully planned intervals, a 
campaign designed to bring him 
around to a point where you can 
sell him. 


NEW CUSTOMER. 


CAMPAIGN 


Although these figures on the results of a recent campaign of the Lar- 
rowe Milling Company are based on reports from only half of the num- 
ber of dealers who participated, they indicate the excellent results of 


this special drive. 


“These may not be the biggest, 
but be sure that they are the best. 

“Do this job carefully. Con- 
sider the kind of customer each 
dairyman would make, as well as 
the quantity of feed he buys. Se- 
lect men who own good stock; men 
who buy prepared feed or should 
buy it on a steady, profitable basis ; 
men who are known to you as 
good credit risks—in other words, 
the kind of men with whom you 
would like to do business. 

“Be careful to select the men 
you think you could sell if they 
knew as much as you know your- 
self about Larrowe and about 
the service you give. 

“When vou are satisfied that the 
fifteen names you have, represent 
the fifteen feeders you would 
rather sell than any other fifteen 
in your territory, copy the list on 
the enclosed blank and send it 
to us. 
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The figures in this article are quoted on page 354. 


“This campaign will be brief. It 
will consist of five smashing pieces, 
some of them big broadsides, all 
mailed within a period of two 
months. Each will drive home one 
or more big arguments for ‘Lar- 
ro. Each will contain actual 
evidence of the results that other 
‘Larro’ feeders have _ obtained. 
Each will be strikingly designed 
and so illustrated that it will be 
bound to get attention. 

“This mailing campaign has just 
one object-—to put fifteen new 
prospective customers-in such a 
frame of mind that you will have 
an excellent chance of selling them 
by personal solicitation. 

“Here’s the rest of your job. 
After this campaign is under way, 
we ask you to call on every feeder 
on the list. You will receive ad- 
vance copies of all the mailing 
pieces. Read them carefully. 
When you call on a dairyman, 
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follow the line of argument given 
in the campaign. Make every effort 
to sell him. Keep on calling as 
long as there is any chance that 
he’ll buy. 

“If your names are well chosen 
and everyone represents a desir-~ 
able feeder you have any chance to 
sell, you can’t help adding new 
customers to your list. Larrowe 
salesmen are enthusiastic about 
the plan. They are going to work 
hard to help you put it over and 
put it over big. 

“The Larrowe Milling Company 
will pay all the costs of this cam- 
paign. All we ask you to do is to 
choose your names carefully, and 
then follow every man hard. 

“We will keep you informed as 
to mailing dates. Our salesmen 
will be in touch with you regularly. 

“After you have made your calls, 
send us a report of complete re- 
sults, so we may make a decision 
as to future campaigns. 

“Selling a new customer his first 
order of ‘Larro’ is the best way 
to make him a regular customer. 
The fall buying season is at hand. 
We want to hit your best prospects 
when they are in the buying mood. 

“This calls for quick action on 
your part. We would like to start 
We will 
start them right away if you send 
your list in at once. 


the mailings right away. 


Furnish 8,232 Names 


“Do this preliminary job today— 
but do it carefully. Remember, the 
results you get cannot be better 
than the names you send in. Read 
the enclosed blank carefully—then 
act.” 

A large proportion of the com- 
pany’s dealers, 574 in all, sent in 
lists totaling 8,232 names of pre- 
ferred prospects and each prospect 
was made the recipient of five 
pieces of advertising matter, sent 


from Detroit at intervals of ten 
days. All were high-grade pieces, 


in color, profusely illustrated and 
carried convincing facts and fig- 
ures to prove the advantage of 
feeding “Larro.” 

But the campaign did not end 
here, although this was all the 
manufacturer had agreed to do. 
Copies of lists of prospects turned 
in were forwarded to district 
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managers and salesmen through- 
out the territory served and they 
were instructed to follow up the 
mail campaign by calling person- 
ally on everyone of the prospects, 
either with the dealers or, if nec- 
essary, alone. 

On the lists furnished the sales- 
men were spaces for the number 
of cows in each prospect’s herd, 
the kind of feed he was then using, 
amount of “Larro” sold him, if 
any, and remarks. The salesmen 
filled in these details after their 
personal calls on the prospects— 
and no blanks were accepted. 


Dealers Call on Prospects 


If a prospect was not at home, or 
the salesman was unable to see 
him for any other reason, that 
simply meant the — salesman 
had to call again, for every pros- 
pect was reached personally by the 
manufacturer’s salesmen before the 
campaign was considered fully 
completed. The dealers were 
urged to accompany the salesmen 
in making these calls, of course, 
not only to introduce them, but to 
learn a lesson in selling “Larro” 
and dealing with dairymen gener- 
ally. 

In the meantime, the dealers had 
pledged themselves to call at least 
once on each prospect whose name 
they submitted. This was a new 
experience for many of them, but 
when they once tried it and found 
that the dairymen were interested 
in the problems discussed in the 
mail matter which they had been 
receiving from the manufacturer, 
they found it wasn’t nearly so bad 
as they had expected and they were 
encouraged to keep up the work. 
Then the salesman came along and 
invited them to call again, this 
time in company with him and, all 
in all, the dealers got more experi- 
ence in direct selling than many 
had ever had before. 

When it was all over, the manu- 
facturer asked 100 representative 
dealers to report results in detail, 
giving the number of prospects in- 
terviewed, the number of custo- 
mers secured, number of repeat or- 
ders, and total sales to these new 
customers up to that time. 

Only 51 of the 100 dealers sub- 
mitted complete reports, as_ re- 
quested (and as might have been 
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expected), but these had secured 
297 new customers from 765 pros. 
pects and had told the “Larro” 
story to the 468 other prospects 
whom they had been unable to sel] 
up to that time. Sixty-three per 
cent of these new customers had 
already bought more than once, 
making a total of 699 sales to new 
customers who __ together 
bought 661 tons of “Larro.” 


One dealer reported that he had 
been successful in selling 12 of his 
15 prospects and that everyone of 
these had been repeaters; another 
reported 51 sales to new customers 
secured in the campaign; another 
sold 48 tons of “Larro” to new 
customers, and so on. 

The campaign proved so suc- 
cessful that Austin W. Carpenter, 
sales manager, is planning to pro- 
mote other similar campaigns. At 
the time this is written, he is 
staging a similar drive, but has re- 
duced the number of prospects to 
be submitted by each dealer to ten, 
instead of fifteen, as he found that 
it takes too long to follow up the 
larger number. 


had 


Estimates Big Saving 
Through Advertising 


If the national advertising cam- 
paign planned by the Pennsylvania 
Railroad increases the efficiency of 
employes by 5 per cent it will save 
the road $25,000,000 a year, was 
the statement made by W. W. At- 
terbury, president of the road, at 
the luncheon of the Advertising 
Club of New York recently. 


“The real goal in connection 
with our present advertising 
plans,” Mr. Atterbury went on to 
say, “is more than to increase the 
number of travelers on our trains; 
it is, first of all, to cut down the 
operating expenses and, second, to 
produce greater satisfaction on the 
part of our patrons by reason ol 
the improved character of the serv- 
ice we render.” 


“Tt has always been my pleasure 
since getting my first copy 0! 
‘Sales Management’ to read every 
issue since then, which covers 4 
period of quite a few years.”—Geo. 
W. Higgins, Vice-President, Hig- 
gins & Gollmar, Inc. 


Business Direct 


ALTOONA 


Leads Them All 


row is an industrial city, the home of the Penn- — 


sylvania Railroad Company’s great locomotive and 
car building plants, generally regarded as the largest in 
the world. 


In these shops an army of highly skilled mechanics 
are daily employed, over 13,000 of them on the average. 


More than 2,000 others are engaged in the train serv- 
ice and in the railroad yards and in the engine houses. 


There are other industries, smaller, of course, but 
which are running steadily in the Altoona zone of 
activities. 


Altoona led all other cities in the Imperial state of 
Pennsylvania in increased wages paid workmen in local 
industries during the month of December, 1925, over 


" November. 


This statement is made on the authority of the statis- 
tics compiled by the Federal Reserve Bank of Philadelphia. 


The increase in total wages paid in Altoona was 6.4 
per cent. 


The second city showed an increase of only 3.6 per 


cent. 


Below this were the other cities in the common- 
wealth— Philadelphia, Williamsport, Scranton, Reading, 
Johnstown, York, Wilkes-Barre, Lancaster and Allentown. 


In your campaign planning, you cannot afford to 
overlook Altoona. 


The ALTOONA MIRROR 


ALTOONA, PA. 


F. G. Pearce, Advertising Manager 
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Character! 


OUR catalog—fresh from 

the printer—reflects the 

character of your product 
and your house. But what im- 
pression does it make in the 
hands of your salesmen, or on 
your customer’s desk, after a 
few weeks, or months, of rough 
usage? There’s a great differ- 
ence between the copies of «the 
catalog you see, and the “dog- 
eared” actuality that works for 
you in the territory. 


As an example of what can 
be accomplished in making your 
catalog permanent, keeping its 
character a tailor-made suit un- 
til actually worn out, note the 
illustration above of the Wayne 
Tank & Pump Company cata- 
log cover. It was finished in 
LUX-ART which costs less. 
Lettering and panel are em- 
bossed in striking contrast to 
the rich two-toned brown leather 
background. 


Without obligation on your 
part, our Creative Department 
will be glad to submit sugges- 
tions to you for improving the 
character of your Catalogs, 
Portfolios, Sample Lines, Boxes, 
Display Cases, Loose Leaf Cov- 
ers—finished in LUX-ART. 
Just sign and return coupon 
below. 


U.S.ART BINDERCO. 


225-C-1 West Ohio Street 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
Gentlemen: We are interested in re- 
ceiving your ideas on the use of LUX- 
ART covers and binders in our mar- 
keting program for the coming year. 
Without obligation on our part send 

us complete information. 
Name 
Title eo. 


Company 


Address........ 
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IX thousand druggists, op- 
erating under an exclusive 
agency plan, are selling 

more merchandise for us than 
30,000 dealers did when we sold 
through jobbers. After we de- 
cided two years ago to eliminate 
the jobber from our merchandis- 
ing plan and to give each of the 
druggists handling our line a pro- 
tected territory, business has 
grown more rapidly than it had in 
the previous twelve years we had 
been in business. And these re- 
sults were secured with only one- 
fifth the dealers we had before the 
change in policy. 

We have come to the conclusion 
that the only satisfactory way to 
obtain the wholehearted coopera- 
tion of dealers is through the 
agency plan. Where our line for- 
merly was handled in every store 
which would put a few numbers in 
| stock, now we either give our 
agency to the best druggist in a 
community or are satisfied to be 
without representation there. If 
'we can’t sign up the store we 
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Why We Ditched the Jobbers 


Selling Direct to Selected Dealers on Exclu- 
sive Agency Plan Boosts Profits and Sales 


By L. J. Leininger 


General Manager, Central City Chemical Company, Chicago 


want, we won't take the second 
best. 

In return for a druggist’s agree- 
ment to handle our line exclus- 
ively and maintain our resale 
prices, we guarantee to protect his 
territory and to keep the line away 
from grocery stores, butcher 
shops, small-town veterinarians 
and all other retail outlets. We 
sold through drug jobbers for a 
great many years. Before’ we 
could place the account with most 
of them, they insisted on our 
bringing in enough orders to prove 
there was a real demand for our 
products. After we had created the 
demand, through advertising and 
selling to retail stores, they simply 
filled the orders out of stock and 
did nothing to increase them. They 
also sold to every available store, 
whether it was equipped to handle 
the goods or not. 

As a result the dealers took little 
interest in selling the line; to them 
it was just one among several 
hundred, ‘and unless their custo- 
mers asked for our goods by brand 
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names, they handed out the article 
which carried the longest profit for 
them. 

The agency plan gets retail buy- 
ers going and coming. If they 
come in and ask for our goods, 
they are there for them; if they 
want a competitor’s product, the 
druggist makes an effort to show 
them why they should buy ours in 
preference, and if they do not 
know what brand they want, they 
are given ours. In other words, 
our dealers are interested in selling 
the line which they represent ex- 
clusively and which will build up 
a permanent business for them. 

One of the biggest advantages 
of the plan is the incentive dealers 
have for using our display and ad- 


vertising helps. When they stocked | 


half a dozen different brands we 


had great difficulty in getting them | 


to display our goods. They didn’t 
want to spend their money adver- 
tising for every other store in 
town, and, leaving the question of 
quality out of the discussion, they 
had no reason for using our helps 
instead of those supplied by other 
manufacturers. 

As soon as they became our ex- 
clusive agents, however, it seemed 
that we couldn’t give them enough 
window display material, store 
cards and other advertising helps. 
They not only use what we send 
them, but they ask for more. 


The first requirement, of course, 
is to have a quality line before 
putting it on an exclusive agency 
basis. Druggists are not going to 
recommend an inferior article to a 
group of customers they have 
spent a lifetime in building up. 
We spend 10 per cent of our sales 
for advertising. With adver- 
tisements appearing in dealers’ 
home-town newspapers and carry- 
ing their names as agents, there is 
naturally a call for our goods. But 
regardless of whether customers 
ask for them by name, the dealer 
recommends them. 

We have found the agency plan 
superior to promiscuous dealer- 
ships in each of the three funda- 
mentals of retail selling. Dealers 
sell our line through their own 
sales efforts, through placing it in 
their windows and through inside 
display. In every department our 
goods come first with the dealers. 

(Continued on page 383) 


CWhen 


your samples are 


on the road 


OUR salesmen’s sample 

trunks travel with tons 
of other baggage. ‘Time- 
pressed baggage handlers 
are not always careful, and 
transportation accidents are 
numerous. If you value 
your investment in samples, 
insure them against loss 
in transit, fire, theft and 
accident. 

North America Commercial 
Travelers’ Insurance is low-cost 
protection and carries with it an 
assurance of prompt and satisfactory 
settlement in the event of claim. 
You can place this protection on 
the trunks of an individual sales- 
man or on your entire sample line. 


Your own insurance agent can 
give you North America Commercial 
Travelers’ Insurance. Send the 
coupon below for full information. 


Insurance Company of 


North America 


PHILADELPHIA 


“The Oldest American Fire and Marine Insurance Company” 


Insurance Company of North America 
Sixteenth Street at the Parkway 
Philadelphia, Pa., Dept X26 


) ee ee 


Wants information on Commercial Travelers’ Baggage Insurance 


eee we ee ee Oe ee ee eee eee eee ee ee ee ee ee 
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Collection Campaign Cleans Up Old 
Accounts and Boosts Sales 


Salesmen Turn Collectors in Successful Contest Which Makes 
Debtors Into Buyers When Old Accounts Are Paid in Full 


By C. A. Netzhammer 


Sales Manager, Northwestern Furniture Company, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


E sell store fixtures to 

\ \ various types of mer- 

chants who must have 
fixtures to start in business. Many 
times the business of. these new 
merchants does not come up to 
expectations and naturally pay- 
ments on their store fixtures fall 
off. 

In most instances we extend 
more time to these merchants 
rather than press them too closely. 
Occasionally we must grant them 
considerable time to pay their bills 
where the job runs into thousands 
of dollars. The last payment 
usually lapses longer than we ex- 
pect it to. 

Last November we found our 
books loaded with these past-due 
accounts, and we decided to put on 
a collection contest among our 
salesmen to bring in the outstand- 
ing balances. 


Point System is Used 


The prizes were awarded on a 
point system based on this plan: 

1. Accounts fully collected with interest 
to date—11 points, plus 3 points for each 
month old. 

2. Accounts fully collected—11 
plus 2 points for each month old. 


points, 


three-fourths collected—7 
points, plus 3 points for each month old— 
with interest to date. 


3. Accounts 


4. Accounts three-fourths collected—7 
points, plus 2 points for each month old. 


5. Accounts one-half collected with in- 
terest to date—4 points, plus 3 points for 
each month old. 

6. Accounts one-half collected—4 points, 
plus 2 points for each month old. 


7. Accounts one-fourth collected, with in- 
terest to date—2 points, plus 2 points for 
each month old. 

8. Accounts one-fourth collected—2 points, 
plus 2 points for each month old. 

9. For each written report in duplicate 
for customer’s folder on form provided of 
reasons for not buying, properly executed— 
2 points. 
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We considered all accounts on 
the books for sixty days or longer 
as past due. Where an account 
had been closed by a note and the 
note had not been met, these bal- 
ances also were subject to collec- 
tion in the contest. 


Every account to be collected 
was first assigned to the salesman 
who had made the sale. Where 
two men had sold the same cus- 
tomer, the account was given to 
the man in whose territory it was 
included. 

The Contest Prizes 

We also specified that after De- 
cember 1, all balances still out- 
standing would be re-assigned by 
drawing by lot in the order of 
numbers assigned in the contest. 
If an uncollected account were 
drawn by the man who had failed 
to collect it, it was put back in 
the tray for re-drawing. 

Of course it was necessary to 
specify that during the period of 
the contest, sales volume should 
not show a drop. We felt that in 
many instances the collection of 
these accounts would prove de- 
cidedly beneficial to salesmen who, 
having collected the unpaid 
amounts, would be free to sell 
their customers again. In fact, the 
plan actually worked out in this 
way; many delinquent customers 
gave the salesmen business after 
they had met their old obligations. 

As prizes we awarded, to the 
man having the largest number of 
points, a trip to Chicago, Cincin- 
nati, Toledo, and Detroit, or $100 
in cash. Other prizes, in the order 
of standing, were: $75 savings ac- 
count; $60 Illinois watch; rhino 
erain traveling bag, value $35; 
diamond scarf pin, value $32.50. 

To ‘the man who collected the 
largest account we gave a watch 
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chain and knife. The man who 
collected the largest number of 
accounts regardless of the total 
volume, received a silver plated 
loving cup. <A green gold cigar- 
ette case was the reward for the 
collection of the account longest 
overdue. 

Demerits were charged as follows: where 
credit memorandums were necessary: 


A. Class 1 and 2 accounts, ™% point for 
each month old. 


B. Class 3 and 4 accounts, 4 point for 
each month old. 


C. Class 5 and 6 accounts, 34 point for 
each month old. 


D. Class 7 and 8 accounts, 1 point for 
each month old. 


All credit memorandums, as usual, were 
first subject to O. K. by the credit depart- 
ment. 


E. For failure to hand in written report 
in duplicate on account assigned, within 24 
hours after call, for customer’s folder, on 
form provided, of reasons for not paying— 
5 points. 


(Exceptions to this rule will be made 
when it can be shown that absence from 
the city made it impossible to comply.) 


F. Bad checks will be charged back at 
the original credit, plus 1 point. 

G. For loss of or failure to return fold- 
ers within six days from time drawn from 
filing room—100 points. 


Results of the Competition 


A large chart was placed on the 
wall next to sales department in 
the form of a race track with cars 
placed at Milwaukee, the starting 
point, Cincinnati being final goal 
and then return by way of Toledo 
to Milwaukee. A chart for the 
pictures of salesmen holding first, 
second and third places from day 
to day was placed on the wall. As 
the salesmen collected accounts 
the points were figured each day 
and the pictures were changed as 
the points changed. 

This chart created a good spirit 
of competition among salesmen 
and everyone in the organization. 
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Farm Prosperity Means 
Prosperity: 


j 
s fe | Ah o¥n 


ni ge a + 


ARM prosperity means state-wide prosperity. This 
is true to a greater extent in Oklahoma than in any 

of the other outstanding agricultural states. Of the 
big agricultural states, Oklahoma ranks first in percent of 
rural population. Here you have the answer to the ques- 
tion, “How can I get volume sales in Oklahoma?” Go 
after farm sales, of course! 


There is no better barometer of Oklahoma’s prosperity 
than the income of Oklahoma farmers. Oklahoma farmers 


are the market, and as they prosper, so prospers this big | 
state. 


The real purchasing power of Oklahoma rests in the farm 
homes. Year after year Oklahoma’s big plow crops, pro- 
ductive poultry and valuable live-stock yield enormous 


~has a greater cash incomes to Oklahoma farmers. 
ercent of rural bn nage volume sales cs Oklahoma oo — get a — 
ion than is being true, advertising in ahoma’s only farm 
OF a oe p> low: paper, the Oklahoma Farmer-Stockman, is imperative to 
each oO oO the winning of the Oklahoma market. 162,572 farmers de- 
ing’ big states: pend upon the Oklahoma Farmer-Stockman for necessary 
ia information on the peculiar farm problems that only Okla- 
TEXAS ILLINOIS homa farmers have to face. 
CALIFORNIA This high reader interest among Oklahoma farmers en- 
IOWA KANSAS ables you to shape their buying habits with ease .. . and 
MINNESOTA at low cost! 
MISSOURI OHIO 
NEBRASKA 


——| Ge OKLAHOMA 


Carl Williams Ralph Miller 
Editor Adv. Mor 


Oklahoma City | 


E. KATZ SPECIAL ADVERTISING AGENCY / 
NEW YORK CHICAGO DETROIT KANSAS CITY ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO 


es 
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Any sales manager who 
deserves the title, will 
want to know all about 
Direct-Mail Advertising 


T’S the handiest, most valuable tool in the sales 
manager's kit—direct-mail advertising. 


The sales manager who sends salesmen out to lo- 
cate prospects (at a cost of several dollars a call) 
when direct-mail advertising will locate them for a 
few cents, is way behind the procession. 


Direct-mail advertising will sell without the aid of 
salesmen—or it will help salesmen to sell two, five, 
ten times as much. 


It is selling—not advertising 


Direct-mail advertising is mis-named—it is really 
selling and belongs in the sales manager’s department. 


He may not plan it, direct it, or execute it, but it 
is the sales manager’s job to see that this remarkable 
selling tool is used. for the benefit of his company. 


It’s somebody’s job to keep 
up-to-date on direct-mail 


The MAILBAG, now in its tenth year, a recognized 
authority on direct-mail advertising, gives 10 to 14 
articles a month on all phases of direct-mail advertis- 
ing. It has over 10,000 subscribers. nearly half of 
-whom are sales and advertising managers of manu- 
facturing concerns, 


The MAILBAG is concise, practical, easy to read, 
well illustrated and up to the minute. Many of the 
foremost direct-mail specialists in the country are 
regular contributors. No other advertising paper is 
like it. And it costs only one dollar a year—12 issues.* 


The MAILBAG 


626 Caxton Building, CLEVELAND 


CLIP AND SEND THIS COUPON TODAY 


THE MAILBAG PUBLISHING CO. 


626 Caxton Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio. 


Send me The MAILBAG fori....cccccccssn yeav....... 

[] Remittance enclosed. [_] Send invoice. 
hh cainielsiictinesninnnieiitnceie 

I ise icc i I cans sc a 
os State 


* Special—3 years for $2.00 
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The contest started off with a 
bang, one salesman taking the lead 
the very first day of the contest 
with 180 points to his credit. 


The lead was held by the same 
salesman for more than two weeks. 
After that it was nip and tuck 
among the whole sales force. In- 
terest was maintained at a high 
pitch throughout the entire con- 
test, and several substantial orders 
were booked during this period. 
Under ordinary conditions these 
orders would never have been 
given to us. 


As for the results: 3,305 points 
were run up by eleven men on the 
sales force, and 154 old accounts 
were collected. The largest ac- 
count collected was for $2,325. The 
largest number brought in by one 
man was 21%. One bill that had 
been standing since May, 1913, 
was collected. These results we 
regarded as ‘highly satisfactory— 
not only because of the immediate 
cash the contest brought in, but 
because it gave-the salesmen an 
appreciation of the credit prob- 
lems of a business, and actually 
created many opportunities for 
new Sales. 


Direct Mail Men to Meet 
in Los Angeles 


Preparations have been started 
in Los Angeles for the staging 
there of the ninth annual conven- 


tion and exposition of the Direct - 


Mail Advertising Association, on 
April 7-9, in the Ambassador 
Hotel. 

This event is being “sold” to the 
nation by a direct mai! advertis- 
ing campaign. The first move of 
this campaign was made when 
10,500 pieces of direct mail matter 
were sent out by the local com- 
mittee. 

The exposition sales committee. 
within five days, sold sixty-six 
booth spaces out of the total of 
102 available, and there is every 
evidence that a record-breaking 
entry list and attendance will 
make the event successful. 

Leading advertising men of the 
country will deliver addresses at 
the convention, and all lines con- 
nected with printing and direct 
mail advertising will be repre 
sented by exhibits. 


There are THREE ways to save money 


on Sales Letters [not just one]— 


THE AMERICAN MULTIGRAPH SALES CO. 


© sore ST. ave KELLEY AVR 
CLEVELAND, O810. 0.6. a Y - 
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1] PRINTING 


| The picture and description of the 

ee - printing MULTIGRAPH (below) will 

if make clear to you the fact that this is a 

real printing-press for high-speed, quan- 

tity production. Its users save very large 

sums of money annually on stationery 

alone—in addition to many other forms 
of sales literature. 


_—3 + TYPEWRITING 


Again, quantity production at high 
speed is a big money saver. Not only the 
body of a form letter, but bulletins, 
house organs and report forms, etc., are 
produced at low cost. A variety of type 


faces gives opportunity for very attractive 


appearance. 


Do _ WHOLE JOB Inot part of itl on 


amni(s {a} Le 


printing MULIILAAFPIT 


A High-Speed Press 
for Quantity Output 


The Printing Multigraph is a 
high-speed rotary printing-press, 
power-driven. Equipment com- 
plete with typesetter occupies 
only about 4x8 feet. Feeds auto- 
matically. Feeder holds 5000 to 
6000 sheets ordinary stock, any 
size from 3 x 3 to 11 x14. Will 
take folded stock, cards, enve- 
lopes, etc. Machine prints direct 
from type or electrotypes with 
printing ink—colors if you wish. 
Saves 25% to 75% on a great 
range of printed matter for busi- 
ness or advertising use. Can 
also be used for form-letter work. 


Other Multigraph models to 
suit the needs of any business. 
Ask for demonstration. 


The American Multigraph Sales Co. 
1832 E. 40th Street Cleveland, Ohio 


This book will answer all your questions about cost, supplies, 
ee. uses, possible savings, experience of well- known users, - 
» Just check and mail the coupon at the right. 


— 
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“How to Sell 
Quality” 


ESCRIBES actual plans 

and methods used by 
salesmen who have been suc- 
cessful in combating price 
competition by quality argu- 
ments. Tells how these sales- 
men make the buyer want 
quality ; get the stipulated price 
without haggling; shut out the 
price cutter and keep the old 
customer sold on quality. 


Typical Chapters 


How Quality Helps a Salesman 
Shows salesmen the advantages in sell- 
ing quality merchandise. 


Why Your Customers Buy Quality 


Gives illustrations to prove that wise 
buyers prefer quality to price when prop- 
erly sold. 


Making the Buyer Want Quality 


Tells how good salesmen create desire 
for quality products. 


Creating a Quality Atmosphere 
Illustrates the value of comparisons to 
force price into the background. 


Getting the Full Price 
Explains how the price dwindles when 
quality is sufficiently understood. 


Disarming the Price Cutter 
How to meet price objections with qual- 
ity arguments and eliminate competition. 


How to Close a Quality Sale 
Closing arguments that make prospects 
forget price and buy your products. 


Keeping the Old Customer Sold 
on Quality 

Making customers see the profit in re- 

peat orders for quality goods; the loss of 


patronage that comes with price-cutting, 
etc. 


Send for a copy of this popular 
Dartnell manual. You will find in it 
many ideas for your ewn letters and 
bulletins to salesmen. More than 350 
concerns have distributed copies to 
their salesmen. 


In board bindings: Single copy, 
$1.10; dozen, $10.50; hundred, 
$75.00. In DeLuxe leatherette: 
Single copy, $1.60; dozen, $15.50. 


The Dartnell Corporation 


19 W. 44th St. 
NEW YORK 


4660 Ravenswood Ave. 
CHICAGO 


DIRECT mail idea with a 
good sales “hook” in it was 
carried out recently by Valentine 
& Company, makers of Valspar 
enamels. They sent out to their 
dealers a single page processed 
letter, illustrated with a post-card 
size print of another of the famous 
Valspar boiling water and alcohol 
tests. The photograph used in the 
letter is reproduced above. 


The letter was filled in with the 
name of the dealer to whom it was 
addressed, and the date, and it car- 
ried the following brief copy: 


THE FAMOUS VALSPAR BOILING WATER 
AND ALCOHOL‘ TEST 


Last Saturday morning a group of our 
salesmen were discussing just what action 
boiling anti-freeze solution would have on 
a Valspar enameled car. You know that 
right now motorists have boiling over ra- 
diators to contend with and very often 
the finish is ruined. 

Valentine & Company, being firm be- 
lievers in the old Chinese saying that “One 
picture is worth a thousand words,” staged 
a demonstration thirteen stories below the 
office in which this is being written, right 
down in Plymouth Court. 

Ike Britton, the ever-faithful and ac- 
commodating man of allwork around the 
office, is pouring a boiling solution of half 
alcohol] and half water over the Valspar 
enameled surface of a faithful Studebaker, 
while a group consisting of several hun- 
dred (we couldn’t get them all on the 
picture) looked on with open mouthed 
amazement. It’s the famous boiling water 


we 


test, plus. 
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This photo, used to illustrate a form letter, gave a real punch to the sales story, 


Direct Mail That Gives Selling 
Points to Dealers 


This picture and story may help you 
to make a sale at some time. At any rate, 
it gives you something new to talk about. 

P.S. Of course the glorifying Valspar 
Enamel was unharmed. 

The picture was tipped on be- 
tween the third and fourth para- 
graphs. 

This is a good example of the 
kind of direct mail advertising 
which not only stimulates and 
maintains the interest of the dealer 
in a manufacturer’s product, but 
gives him something to use with 
every customer he sells. 


Four New Accounts for 
John S. King 


Recent additions to the list of 
accounts handled by the John S. 
King Company, Inc., of Cleve- 
land, include the following: The 
Vreelands, Cleveland, manufac- 
turers of “Hairerbs’’; the Clarence 
H. Collings Company, Cleveland, 


marble tiles; the Independent 
Nurseries, Independence, Ohio, 
shrubbery, water lilies, tropical 
fish, ete, and the Cleveland 


Household Supply Company, 0! 
Cleveland, distributor of Cleve- 
land chinaware. 

The King Company is now in- 
stalled in its new offices at Car- 
negie Hall, 1220 Huron Road, 
Cleveland. 
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Advertising Helps 
Cut Marketing Costs 


National advertising is a con- 
tributing factor in the reduction of 
marketing costs and, indirectly, in 
the reduction of prices, according 
to the report made by a special 
committee at the general meeting 
of the National Distribution Con- 
ference held in Washington re- 
cently under the auspices of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States. The survey of the 
Market Analysis, Advertising and 
Advertising Mediums was made 
by a committee consisting of busi- 
ness men, economists and adver- 
tising men. 

‘The committee lists the follow- 
ing advantageous effects of proper 
advertising: (1) Decreasing the 
costs of selling; (2) lowering the 
cost of production on account of 
increased volume; (3) lowering 
prices to consumers and thereby 
raising the standards of living; 
and (4) as a by-product, aiding in 
the education of the general public. 


Fifty Years of Service on 
Indianapolis News 


William T. Ellis, assistant su- 
perintendent of the composing 
room of The Indianapolis News, 
celebrated fifty years of continuous 
service with The News on Febru- 
ary 15. He was awarded the first 
diamond button, symbolic of a half 
century of service, ever awarded 
by The News. Mr. Ellis had 
missed just three weeks from duty, 
exclusive of vacations, in fifty 
years. He is 70 years old. 


The Northland Blue Fox Farms, 
of Manitowoc, Wisconsin, have 
appointed the Frank B. White 
Company, Chicago, as their sales 
and advertising counselors. Mag- 
azines and direct mail service are 
to be used. 


The Buchen Company, of Chi- 
tago, has been appointed to handle 
the advertising of the Kalman 
Steel Company, manufacturer of 
steel bars for concrete reinforcing, 
accessories, steel forms, etc. 


Tax Reductions 
Release Millions 


People in this country will have 
$381,000,000 more to spend in 1926 
than they had in 1925, when the 
proposed reduction in taxes is car- 
ried into effect. With Senate and 
House conferees agreeing on this 
reduction, it seems unlikely that any 
further delays will affect its adop- 
tion. 


Among the outstanding changes to 
be made from the existing laws are 
the revised income, both individual 
and corporate, and estate taxes; the 
repeal of the publicity provisions, 
revision of the oil depletion allow- 
ance, repeal of the gift tax, in- 
creased exemption on admission 
taxes, cut in the automobile tax to 3 
per cent on passenger cars and the 
repeal of the tax on trucks, tires, 
parts and accessories of all kinds. 


Industrial Engineers to 


Meet in June 
The thirteenth national conven- 
tion of the Society of Industrial 
Engineering will be held at the 
Bellevue-Stratford Hotel in Phila- 
delphia June 16-18, according to 
the recent announcement of Geo. 
C. Dent, executive secretary. All 
the papers and discussions will 
deal with practical methods for 
eliminating wastes, with one ses- 
sion devoted to wastes in distribu- 
tion. The program is being ar- 
ranged to cover all departments of 

a mantifacturing business. 


John S. King Company 
Elects Officers 


The John S. King Company, 
Inc., Cleveland advertising agency, 
recently elected the following off- 
cers for the coming year: J. S. 
King, president; C. A. Brinkman, 
first vice president; K. L. Ede, 
second vice president; John E. 
Wiley, secretary, and Edward 
King, treasurer. The company re- 
cently moved into new offices in 
Carnegie Hall, Cleveland. 


Dorrance, Sullivan & Company, 
130 West 42nd Street, New York, 
are placing schedules covering 
eighteen weeks of advertising for 
George W. Childs Cigars, account 
of American Cigar Company, in 
cities and towns throughout the 
United States represented by dis- 
tributors. 
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Retailers War on 
Payment Plans 


State and district conventions of 
retail clothiers held in February 
were marked by vigorous discus- 
sions of the “ten-pay” plan being 
adopted by some retail clothiers in 
various cities. The plan permits 
a customer to buy a suit or over- 
coat for a small down payment, 
and weekly payments thereafter 
for ten weeks. 

Retail associations in Missouri 
and New Jersey went on record 
as vigorously opposing the plan. 
The Massachusetts association ap- 
plauded an address by William 
Nelson Taft, who opposed the pay- 
ment plan, asserting that it did not 
increase a store’s trading radius, 
even though it might increase 
volume. He cited Portland, Ore- 
gon, as an example of what the 
“ten-pay”’plan had done. One store 
started with a ten-pay plan, an- 
other raised it to twelve payments, 
and then another to. fifteen pay- 
ments. Now the situation has 
reached the point of “No payment 
down, make your own terms.” 

The Iowa association discussed 
the “ten-pay” plan without ex- 
pressing any formal opposition to 
it, although the concensus of opin- 
ion was that the plan was a dan- 
gerous one unless the dealer was 
prepared to go into it thoroughly, 
with a well systematized plan for 
investigating credits and following 
up collections. 


Bank Debits Show Gain 
Over 1925 


Debits to individual accounts, as 
reported to the Federal Reserve 
Board for banks in leading cities 
of the country, for the week end- 
ing February 10, 1926, showed an 
increase of $70,000,000, or 7.7 per 
cent, over the week ending Febru- 
ary 11, 1925. Increases were re- 
ported in most of the more import- 
ant centers, the largest being as 
follows: New York City, $471,- 
000,000; San Francisco, $134,000,- 
000; Chicago, $107,000,000; Phila- 
delphia, $55,000,000; Los Angeles, 
$26,000,000, and that of Detroit, 
$22,000,000. 
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Advertising Trends in “Iwenty-two Lines of 


Ivory Soap accomplished a sim- 
ilar result in some of their adver- 
tising, as illustrated in their 
double spread in four colors, the 
second installment of “Life and 
Letters of Ivory Soap,” which 
they pronounce their best adver- 
tisement of a year. A character 
oil by a good painter was the lead- 
ing illustration. A ghost story in 
the copy was followed by yarns 
and letters, amusing and interest- 
ing, from the pages of Ivory. 

Those who scorn the use of long 


Business 


(Continued from page 323) 


will be especially interested in this 
specimen chosen from the best of 
the best. 

More than 70 per cent of the 
advertisements assembled in this 
investigation are educational and 
institutional. Comparatively few 


_are aimed at inquiries. The scram- 


ble for inquiries is still on the de- 
cline. Most campaigns are de- 
signed to build sales for the 
months ahead, rather than for 
today. 

However, some companies con- 


largely through advertising inquir- 
ies, and in these cases the tend- 
ency is to get down to a single 
point of appeal rather than general 
solicitations. To illustrate, take 
the case of the Minneapolis Heat 
Regulator Company, who submit 
an advertisement that brought 380 
inquiries from one insertion in an 
eastern newspaper, the highest 
number pulled by any single ad- 
vertisement of the year. 

The advertisement was entitled, 
“Why Is This Clock on the Mit- 


copy in institutional advertising tinue to get their salesmen’s leads neapolis Heat Regulator?” An 
Advertising Appropriations of Representative 
Companies by Lines of Business 
How leading companies split up their advertising appropriation is shown by this tabulation 
of figures furnished for comparative purposes with the understanding that the identity of 
companies cooperating would not be disclosed. These apparently representative figures 
have been selected from the appropriation data furnished by several hundred companies. 
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What’s Wrong 
With Shorthand? 


Executives say:— 


“Tm forced to cut dictation 
short.” 

“If she could only take it as 
fast as I think.”* 

"She can’t help me with other 
things.”” 

“If could only dictate while 
it's fresh in my mind,"’ 

“Out sick, so my letters have 
to wait."" 

“It's the ‘ring and wait’ sys- 
tem.” 

“Pshaw! she's gone. I'll have 
to wait till comorrow.”’ 

“She can’t get out all she’s 
taken." 


That’s enough! I’ll send in 
the coupon below on general 
principles. 


Pe 


Clinton H. Scovell 


Founder of the Scovell, Wellington 
& Co., accountants and engineers. 
Mr. Scovell is an outstanding author- | 
ity in professional Accounting and 
Industrial Engineering. 


| What's Wrong 
4 With Shorthand? 


Secretaries say:-— 


“I'm 10% secretary and 90% 
slave to my notebook.” 

“I'm nothing but a bell hop.” 

**Nothing doing till 3 and then 
two days’ work." 

**No one else can read my 
notes.”* 

“Hours wasted while he’s in 
conference.”’ 

“Yes, I do mind staying late.” 

**Those awful waits while he 
chats over the “phone.”* 

“He talks so fast I'll be getting 
writer's cramp soon.” 


That’s enough! I’ll show 
him this trial offer right 
now. 


He couldn’t put bimself on paper—with shorthand 


How much more of himself does a man get into Dictaphoned 
letters than into cut-and-dried shorthand letters ? 


Read this story of Clinton H. Scovel 
—and you'll take advantage of our 


coupon offer! 


agin short of phenomenal— 
the growth of Scovell, Welling- 
ton & Co. Practically a one-man con- 
cern in 1910. Today a leader in the 
field of auditing, industrial engineer- 
ing and constructive accounting, with 
ofices in Boston, Springfield, Mass., 
New York, Syracuse, Cleveland and 
Chicago. 

Scovell, Wellington & Co. has suc- 
cessfully combined a wide range of 
services—auditing and special inves- 
tigations, tax service, cost accounting, 
production planning, wage payment 
plans, budgetary control coordinating 
production and sales. 

Behind this rapid expansion we see 
the figure of Clinton H. Scovell. Alert, 
dynamic, Mr. Scovell puts the stamp 
of his personality on every phase of 
his organization and its broad service. 


Lillian Locke 


Mr. Scovell’s secretary, 
says, “The 
gave me time to show I 
had executive ability as 

well as fingers! ’’ 


our firm, largely out 
of our offices and out 
of town, requires that 
long professional re- 


Dictaphone 


**Clearer, more vivid, more forceful 
expression! That’s one great merit of 
the dictating machine in my opinion,”’ 
says Mr. Scovell. ‘Talking into The 
Dictaphone, I can put myself on paper 
as I never could when I was held back 
by a pencil in the hands of a stenog- 
rapher! 

“I can dictate as fast as I like, 
and whenever I like. The work of 


DIZTATE TU 


THE DICTAPAUNE . 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


and double your ability to get things done _,” 


7 
Z UO Please notify your nearest office to lend me 


a New Model ro to try. I understand that this 
loan involves no expense or obligation. 


ports and much of our 
correspondence be dictated nights and 
out of regular hours. This makes The 
Dictaphone an essential. Shorthand 
has been done away with in our 
offices, which are all liberally provided 
with Dictaphone equipment.”’ 


Does Mr. Scovell’s secretary, Miss 
Locke, like the change? “‘I’d never go 
back to the old shorthand days,’’ she 
says. ‘Writing letters twice! Held up 
by every telephone call! Today I’m 
practically Mr. Scovell’s personal 
representative. The use which | 7 
Mr. Scovell and I make of +7 
The Dictaphone gives me 
time to show that 1 ,¢ 


have executive abil- /’ Dictaphone 
ity as well as ¥ Sales Corp., 
fingers.”’ Ps 154 Nassau St., 
, New York City 

CI wanttoread what 

MAIL leading executives or 
WITH YOUR } secretaries say about 
LETTERHEAD] increasing their abil- 


7 ity with The Dicta- 
7 phone. Mail me FREE copy of your 
¢ booklet,**What’s Wrong With Shorthand?”’ 


Tama Secretary Executive O (Sa 


i 
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We Repeat — 
Get The Facts 


About . 
Brooklyn 


In the last two years, all 
circulation and _ advertis- 
ing records of Brooklyn pa- 
pers have undergone great 
changes. 


Circulation 


Brooklyn 
Times 


Apr. 1, 1924 37,637 
Oct. 1, 1924 57,269 
Apr. 1, 1925 65,471 
Oct. 1, 1925 80,081 71,912 61,742 


Gain Gain Loss 
42,444 4,359 9,445 


Thus, The Brooklyn Times, 
with a gain of 42,444, now 
has the largest net paid cir- 
culation in Brooklyn. 


The last A. B. C. circulation 
statement, which included 
nine months of 1924, was 
made March 30, 1925. 


The next A. B. C. state- 
ment will be made March 
30, 1926. The Brooklyn 
Times awaits its publication 
with pride. 


Lineage 
During the year 1925, ad- 
vertising kept pace with cir- 
culation. 

The Times gained 559,156 

The Eagle gained 58,520 

The Standard Union lost. .909,786 
And the January, 1926, gain 
of the Times was 183,646— 
or approximately one-third 
of the entire 1925 gain. 
SalesManagerseven though they are 
not as interested in circulation and 
lineage as publishers are, owe it to 
their successful development of 


sales in Brooklyn to know these 
facts. 


2nd 3rd 
Paper Paper 
67,553 71,187 
69,102 67,365 
72,493 64,339 


Ge 
Brooklyn Daily Times 
Member A. B. C. 
Foreign Representatives 
Lorenzen & Thompson, Inc. 


New York 
San Francisco 


Chicago 
Seattle 


illustration showed the clock at- 
tached to the regulator. The copy 
gave a straightforward discussion 
of how the clock controls the heat. 
A coupon invited further consid- 
eration. No tricks; no stunts; no 
brass band. Just a forceful com- 
bination aimed at only the people 
the company wanted to reach. 
Result, a minimum of curiosity 
seekers. 

The treasurer of the company 
points out that the advertisement 
is not judged solely on inquiries 
either. In speaking of the reason 
it was selected as the best adver- 
tisement, he says: “The obvious 
reason—but one which is not par- 
ticularly. important with us—is 
that it produced the largest num- 
ber of inquiries. However, as the 


because of his age and experience 
he should be able to make more 
sales with fewer calls, that he must 
prove to himself and others that 
he was no failure. His misfortune 
in his previous business had been 
due to circumstances; now he 
would show ’em what he could do. 
He is with us still and is doing 
good work. 

A former office worker devel- 
oped tuberculosis and came to us 
for outside work. In his case I 
continually emphasized the neces- 
sity of his regaining his health, 
getting his affairs in shape so he 
could go to the woods and rough 
it for awhile without having to 
worry over anything. He made 
about $15,000 during the first half 
of last year and is now doing well 
where he went in search of health, 
although he hasn’t fully recovered 
yet. 

One of our salesmen developed 
tuberculosis and had to go away, 
leaving a wife and child here. His 
wife came to me a few weeks ago 
and asked whether she could take 
up his work and carry it on while 
he was recovering. I told her that 
with the incentive she had, I be- 
lieved she could and she has. She 
has earned about $1,500 in commis- 
sions during the past six weeks. 
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proportion of inquiries we receive 
is comparatively small, this js 
hardly an indication. It did, how- 
ever, have that undefinable ‘feel’ 
that means success. Its indirect 
results were very extensive.” 


Hundreds of similar outstanding 
successes could be cited from the 
Dartnell collection of best adver-. 
tising of the year. These have been 
chosen for presentation here be- 
cause they are typical of the new 
developments and tendencies in 
advertising of today. They show 
the trend toward institutional and 
educational advertising; they call 
attention to new ideas and plans 
behind the greatest advertisements 
of today; they show how leaders 
are taking advantage of today to 
build for tomorrow. 


What Makes a Salesman Go 


(Continued from page 328) 


I keep telling her what a fine thing 
it is she is doing and she is mak- 
ing a splendid success. 


Selling real estate in a competi- 
tive market such as this isn’t easy, 
by any means, and I tell the pros- 
pective salesman so. I even ex- 
aggerate the difficulties. Then if 
the prospect does take the job, he 
is prepared to meet the difficulties 
because he is expecting them. 

There is also a tendency on the 
part of those who take up real 
estate to look upon their employ- 
ment as only temporary, a stop- 
gap between salaried jobs. This I 
undertake to forestall from the 
beginning by emphasizing the fact 
that selling is a profession and 
that one who takes it up should 
remain permanently in the work. 
The longer one does so, I point 
out, the more successful he be- 
comes, because of his greater ex 
perience and because of the clien- 
tele he continuously builds up as 
he goes along. 

The incentive, though, is the 
greatest thing, because one who 
has an adequate incentive and 
keeps it constantly before him will 
be successful, and the successful 
salesmen are not the ones who 
float around from one job to at 
other. 


Do Private Printing 
Plants Pay? 


(Continued from page 334) 


enough color work to take one 
month out of every year, and then 
the men who were on that job 
must turn to something else. 


Costs in the average private 
plant are kept loosely, if at all. 
Several plants have been operating 
in the sincere belief that they were 
saving money, but when costs 
were checked up with those of out- 
side concerns, it was found it cost 
them more to do the work than to 
buy it. 


Why Private Ventures Fail 


Even in the matter of service, 
private plants have little to rec- 
ommend them. A private plant 
prides itself upon its ability to get 
out rush jobs on time, disregard- 
ing the fact that other jobs must 
be pushed aside, regardless of 
expense. The linotype operator 
must stop what he is doing, put 
a new magazine in the machine 
and then change back again for the 
original job. The pressmen must 
take forms off the press before the 
run is completed, they must handle 
the make-ready-on the rush forms 
and then again on the first ones, 
and usually the ink on the rollers 
must be changed. Such jobs are 
sO expensive that exclusive print- 
ing shops will not attempt them, 
yet private plants do that sort of 
work under the impression they 
are Saving money. 

The concensus among the con- 
cerns who have discontinued their 
own printing departments sup- 
plies these four important reasons 
why they have not been profitable 
investments: (1) Printing is too 
highly specialized to be handled 
on a “side-line” basis—a limited 


number of printers cannot perform | 


every operation efficiently ; (2) the | 


equipment required for quality 
work is too expensive for a limited 
Volume ; (3) the volume is not dis- 
tributed evenly, resulting in peaks 


and depressions in the production | 


of printing; and, (4) printing can | 


be purchased more cheaply from | 
specialists than it can be produced | 


by a firm engaged primarily in 
another business. 


| 
| 


From a Man who KNOWS! 


WN 


Mr. D. M. Emery, 
Monroe Letterhead Corp., 
Huntsville, Alabama. 


Dear Mr. Emery: 


Despite the fact that I have been using an attractive steel dye en- 
graved letterhead, I was interested in having you people submit a new 
three-color, printed design for me. When you submitted the sketch, I 
was convinced that careful thought was applied in the analysis of my 
problen. 


Huntsville is a long way from Minneapolis, yet, in spite of this fact, 
you have worked as closely with me as if you had been around the cor- 
ner. The finished letterhead, which reached me this morning, is satis- 
factory in every detail. The longer I look at it, the better I like it, 
and the more convinced I am that I was wise in going to a specialized 
house for a specialized job. 


Letters, as I analyze them, show three great weaknesses; letterhead 
design, paper stock, and letter copy. You people are doing a construc- 
tive work in distinctly improving the first, and suggesting improve- 
ments for the second, Steady improvement in these two things will 
automatically improve the third, because the dictator will attempt to 
make his copy more fitting for the rest of the picture. 


I want to congratulate you on this letterhead and the pains which you 
have taken in working it out for me, 


Yours 


S. R. STAUFFER, 
Letter Coungellor, 

601 Wilmac Building, 
Minneapolis, Mim. 


WE might add more. But the fellow who 
pays for MONROE LETTERHEADS KNOWS! 


Let us send you a copy of the unique Letterhead 

we produced for Mr. Stauffer. We’ll include our 

Portfolio of Business-Building Letterheads also 
Write for it today. No obligation 


MONROE LETTERHEAD CORPORATION 


Letterheads Exclusively 


1001 Green Street Huntsville, Ala. 


SALESMEN WANTED 


We can, at the present time, add to our sales organization, Staff 
Representatives in several of the sales centers through the country. 


We are seeking the services of wide-awake, energetic men—not 
necessarily experienced salesmen, but men who have the person- 
ality and ability to talk WITH sales and advertising executives. 


It is not necessary that you should have had experience in our 
business, but YOU MUST HAVE the ability and disposition to 
work. We can put the right man in the way of earning a good 
living from the start; good men have earned and are earning 
$5,000 and even more per year. You would have this chance with 
an excellent opportunity to increase it as you develop. Ours is a 
straight commission compensation plan, but with cooperation which 
enables you to produce a satisfying, immediate revenue. Address, 


THE DARTNELL CORPORATION 


Sales Dept. 4660 RAVENSWOOD AVE., CHICAGO 
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According to Dr. Julius 
Klein, director of foreign 
and domestic commerce 
of the Department of 
Commerce, every one of our overseas rivals has 
launched a drive against our export markets. Pres- 
sure is already being felt, he says, in many foreign 
markets, especially in Latin-America and the Far 
East. With the rehabilitation of European indus- 
try this drive against American products in export 
markets will increase instead of weaken. 


The Concerted 
Drive Against 
American Exporters 


American exporters are not inclined to do as 
thorough a job of marketing as our overseas rivals. 
When the German organization which corresponds 
to our General Electric Company, decided to enter 
South American markets, before 1914, they spent 
several years and $250,000 in learning just h«w to 
pack merchandise, how to write letters, and uow to 
make their merchandise conform with the needs of 
the countries they expected to develop. While the 
war disrupted all plans, the thoroughness with 
which the markets were investigated shows what 
American exporters must face when Germany and 
other European industrial companies re-enter the 
export market on a big scale. 

Dr. Klein says that too many American manu- 
facturers expect the department to help them with 
problems which they should solve themselves. All 
of which shows that we fail to take exporting 
seriously enough. Who would expect a govern- 
ment department to tell us how to sell in this coun- 
try? By the same token, we can’t expect too much 
of the government in export selling. We must get 
the facts first-hand, and with a thoroughness which 
will enable us to compete with the meticulous thor- 
oughness of British and German exporters. 


We All Need Five of the best district 


More of This Brand ™2@gers in a certain sales 
of Discipline organization were trained 


by the Buffalo branch 
manager. Three of them started as office boys, and 
two as salesmen. No other branch manager has 
had the honor of seeing more than one of his men 
promoted to district managerships. All of the sales- 
men in the organization know of this Buffalo 
branch manager and repeatedly make determined 
efforts to be transferred to the Buffalo territory. 
He always has from ten to twenty men on the 
waiting list for any vacancy. 


Yet this Buffalo man is known far and wide as 
a slave driver. His own men affectionately call 
him that. He is a strict disciplinarian; his men 
must work like Trojans. Time and again the Buf- 
falo branch walks away with contest honors, the 
president’s trophy, and other evidences of unusual 
salesmanship. Competitors are said to hire this 
branch manager’s men without references, or any 
information than that they worked for old “J. W. 
H.”, as he is known in trade circles. 


Asked why his men were so loyal, why he was 
so strict, and why he picked so many winners, he 
said: “I have never hired a man until I knew he 
was worth fighting for—and so it naturally follows 
that he will fight for me. All of my men know | 
work as hard as I ask them to, and they know they 
only have to do their best—that there will be no 
sarcasm hurled at the man who does his best— 
even if-he fails.” 


How Fast Can A big manufacturer in 
Your Sales Cleveland recently made a 


Department Move? —_— in a jobbing ac- 

unt in Chicago. The 
account was worth doau hundred thousand dol- 
lars in annual sales. Six hours after the change 
was announced, all salesmen from Cleveland to 
Denver were on their way to Chicago to lay down 
a barrage on the dealers of the former jobber. The 
idea was to switch these dealers to the new jobber. 
How successful these salesmen were remains to 
be seen, but the plan has been successful elsewhere 
and will no doubt succeed in Chicago. 

What an excellent illustration of the strategics 
of modern selling! There is no time to watch and 
wait these days. Every department of the sales 
organization should be organized for quick action. 
Some of these salesmen were roused out of beds 
at midnight by long distance calls and were on 
their way to Chicago before daylight. Only the 
dead business is hum-drum these days. Nothing 
could be more dramatic than this marshaling of 
forces for a pitched battle. 

No organization of this kind can go stale. Such 
campaigns test the mettle of men—show up the 
laggards, develop executives, unearth unsuspected 
talent. Sensational stunts, bombastic methods 
merely for the sake of creating a stir, seldom ac 
complish anything, but a piece of sales strategy 
such as this keeps an organization on its toes. 
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“We can reach them ‘effectively and consistently 
through the use of SALES MANAGEMENT” 


*5031 Sales Managers 
1503 Presidents and Owners 
665 Vice-Presidents 
946 Secretaries and Treasurers 
357 General Managers 
452 Advertising Managers 
10750 Firms Which Advertise 


So Mr. George Morris has again 
bought the 26 Back Covers of 
SALES MANAGEMENT for 
the Chicago Tribune during 1926 


The Chicugo Tribune 


THE WORLD'S GREATEST NEWSPAPER 


November 17, 1925. 


Sales Management, 
4660 Ravenswood Av., 
Chicago, Illinois. : 


Gentlemen: eae en 


The Chicago Tribune signed the first adver- 
tising contract for space in Sales Management. When 
the character of this publication was brought to our 
attention, we were glad of the opportunity to address 
our message to sales managers. 


We have long realised that the great power of The 
Chicago Tribune as an advertising medium is to create consumer 
demand =— to increase sales. We believe, therefore, that our 
advertising is of particular interest to sales managers and 
that we can reach them effectively and consistently through 
the use of Sales Management. 


j = 5 
a on) 


Sincerely yours, 


g TRIBUNE COMPANY. 
Qorgak Wowie 


Manager of Publicity. 


SALES MANAGEMENT HAS MORE SALES EXECUTIVE SUBSCRIBERS 
THAN THE THREE OTHER SALES AND ADVERTISING JOURNALS COMBINED 


ee 
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It has been estimated that ninety per 
cent of commodity purchases are made or 
decided by women. Men may earn but it is 
the women who spend. 


This ninety per cent is the dominant fac- 
tor insales volume. Advertising that reaches 
women contacts with the real national buying 
force. 


Especially true is this on the farm where 
women are actual business partners. What 
farm women have earned with pains they 
spend with discretion. They shop carefully 
both personally and through the printed pages. 


Farm cash income this year is nearly nine 
billion dollars. Much of this money will pass 
- through women’s hands. 


The direct approach is through the one 
magazine that is edited especially for farm 
women. Buying habits in more than 800,000 
farm homes are influenced monthly by 


THE 


FARMER'S WIFE 


A Magazine for Farm Women 


WEBB PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Publishers 
Saint Paul, Minnesota 


The Salesmen Who 


Almost Succeed 
(Continued from page 326) 


stuff is just hosiery, no better than 
what we have.” 

The salesman tried to interest 
the buyer in the company’s adver- 
tising and promotion plans, the ad- 
vertising, the factory back of the 
goods. But the buyer didn't 
bother to listen. He wasn’t inter- 
ested. Finally, the buyer in exas- 
peration at the salesman’s persist- 
ence, asked the salesman if he 
would like to call on the president 
of the company. The remark was 
intended only as sarcasm, but the 
salesman snapped it up and begged 
permission to see the president. 

Rather than back down, the 
buyer took him up to thé presi- 
dent’s office. For two hours the 
salesman talked to the president, 
outlining the company’s sales poli- 
cies, its advertising plans, manu- 
facturing facilities and detailing 
some plans for increasing the 
store’s hosiery sales. Finally the 
president sent for the’ hosiery 
buyer. . 

“Did you see this man’s line?” 
he asked the buyer, who admitted 
that he had looked at the line, but 
found nothing unusual in it so far 
as values were concerned; 


The Sales Manager's Job 


“Did you listen to the ‘plans he 
outlined?” The buyer said he 
didn’t pay much attention to the 
salesman’s talk about his company. 
“They all talk that way,” the buyer 
commented. | 


After the buyer left the office, 
the salesman explained in more de- 
tail what his company could do 
for this store. Finally the presi- 
dent was convinced and sent down 
an order for the buyer to put in 
the line, install a separate depart- 
ment, and use all of the company’s 
promotion material. The presi- 
dent had not even looked at the 
merchandise. He wasn’t interested 


Western Representatives Eastern Representatives 
Standard Farm Papers, Inc. L/S d Wallace C. Richardson, Inc. 
307 North Michigan Ave. en it 250 Park Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois Nas New York City 


in that, for he took it for granted 
that a company which had stud- 
ied the merchandising problems 
of the hosiery business as thor- 
oughly as that salesman’s company 
had, would surely have good 


Members Audit Bureau of Circulation 
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merchandise. The salesman had 
sold the plan behind the goods. 

Today’s competition demands 
that the selling plan be devised by 
the keenest brains in the business, 
rather than by the salesmen. It 
is no longer safe to let the sales- 
man prepare his own selling plans. 
That is a matter for the “general 
staff,” not the privates. 

Failure to prepare the plans, as 
a general would prepare the battle 
plans for a siege, is the reason why 
so many salesmen never rise above 
mediocrity. It is the sales man- 
ager’s fault. The sales manager 
sits at his desk and wonders why 
the prospects turn his men away 
with a wave of the hand. Mean- 
while a competitor’s salesmen are 
presenting a real selling plan—or 
presenting their proposition in a 
way that has been studied and out- 
lined by the brainiest men in the 
company—instead of making a 
haphazard presentation according 
to their own limited experience. 

If you have men who are in the 
“also ran” class, who always seem 
to fall a little short of real achieve- 
ment, it is possible that you are 
expecting them to devise from 
their own limited experience, a 
sales plan—a method of attack— 
which will successfully compete 
with another salesman’s plan 
which has been worked out 
through the combined efforts of 
the president of his company, the 
sales heads, factory executives, ad- 
vertising counsel and sales promo- 
tion manager. 


Real Estate Men Fight 
Waste in Building © 


The National Association of 
Real Estate Boards, with the co- 
operation of other national bodies 
having to do with architecture, 
building or the financing of con- 
struction, during the coming year 
Proposes to set up specific stand- 
ards for building which will help 
eliminate the waste and economic 
loss now occasioned by “jerry” 
construction. Seven national asso- 
Clations or institutions already 
have accepted the invitation of the 
teal estate body to form a national 
committee for the formulation of 


such standards, particularly for 
dwellings, 


Pay me after you get 
results—not before 


I am the only man to my 
knowledge, who prepares 
sales campaigns on a pay- 
after-results basis. I will 
accept only 12 accounts 
during 1926. I charge a 
moderate retainer if I ac- 
cept the account. Beyond 
this nominal retainer I 
make no service charge 
until definite, previously 
predetermined sales re- 
sults have been won. 


How much 


If I get the results speci- 
fied in advance, you pay 
me a specified-in-advance 
bonus. If I don’t—you 
pay me nothing. That is 
as it should be, for since 
you pay a salesman on 
the basis of what he pro- 
duces—why not pay for 
the preparation of sales 
plans and literature on 
the same basis. 


more sales 


can you handle? 


If you have a good product or 
proposition that is not just now 
getting its full share of present 
prosperity and can handle more 
sales—I’d like to talk with you. 


My business is to increase sales; 
get better results in less time and 
at less cost. What methods I em- 
ploy to bringabout theunusual re- 
sults Iam achieving, is incidental. 
What you want to know is how 
much of anincrease in sales can 
I accomplish for your business 
and at what cost. I can tell you 
after an analysis of your problem. 


AN_.Y. store asked me to get them 
5,000 charge accounts. I got them 
9,000. They figured it would cost 
$25,000 and take four months. I 
did itin one visit by mail on 30,000 
prospects at a cost under $4,000, 
and inside four weeks. 


A manufacturer, sixteen months 
ago, came to me with less than a 
dozen jobbers—about 200 dealers. 
Today he has over 500 jobbers 
and 100 times as many dealers. 
How was it done? Written sales- 
manshipand good merchandizing 
ideas. Think it over. 


Edward H. Schulze 


‘*More Sales with Less Cost’’ 


285 Madison Ave. 


New York City 


If Your Business | 
needs advertising—and your plans include 
leaflets, folders, broadsides or catalogues, 
ask us to show you samples of our quality 
advertising printing. You may get the 
“hunch” that ours is the creative print- 
ing plant that you have been looking for. 

Telephones Harrison 6848, 6849, 6850, 6851 


RATHBUN-GRANT-HELLER COMPANY 


725 SOUTH WELLS STREET CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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A roar of triumph 


out of Texas 


Texas newspapers are telling of 
their gains. The welkin rings, 
and echo answers ’rah for us. 

At this writing three broad- 
sides have come to us at The 
Dallas News, from widely scat- 
tered points in our great state, 
each claiming first 1925 honors 
for its particular daddy. 

We wonder what the folks in 
the bright bourne we vaguely 
term the “North ’n East” think 
of our Southwest, anyhow. 


We are making a virtue of our 
blessing. Why _ shouldn’t we 
gain? Texas has been at the very 
forefront of America’s brilliant 
pageant of prosperity for three 
years now. 

The Texas newspaper that did 
not make at least a five or six per 
cent space-gain last year was un- 
worthy of its opportunity. 

* * * * 

Give The News a pat or two 
for its almost-a-million-line gain, 
will you—you who make a fetish 
of such things? 

And then forget it? 

* * * * 

Speed the day when newspa- 
pers will be judged by the vol- 
ume of business they reject. 

When lineage volume ceases to 
be a talking-point for advertising 


Dallas is the door to Texas 
The News is the key to Dallas 


Che Ballas Morning News 


salesmen the standards of adver- 
tising and publishing practice 
will move upwards. 

It is time advertisers asked 
their publishers what kind of 
company, and not how much 
company their messages will be 
required to keep! 

x * * * 


From the advertising-quality 
standpoint, as well as the news- 
paper-quality standpoint, The 
Dallas News is Texas’ master- 
medium. 

It carries more advertising of 
high-class things than other pa- 
pers do, for two reasons. 

First because it reaches more 
people who want, and can buy, 
high-class things. 


And second because its policy 
keeps its columns safe for high- 
class advertising; safe from the 
sort of stuff that lessens readers’ 
faith. 


House Organs 


We are producers of some of the oldest and most 
successful house organs in the country. Edited 
and printed in lots of 250 to 25,000 at 5 to 15 
cents per name permonth. Write for a copy of 
THE WILLIAM FEATHER MAGAZINE. 


We produce 
The Nopco Way Magazine 


The William Feather Company 


611 Caxton Building Cleveland, Ohio 
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Spanish Printing 


or Portuguese for 
South American 
trade. Send us 


Zil\ " al your English copy 


-~. —we translate and 
print. 30 years ex- 

“a perience Foreign 

> language printing. 


JOBSON PRINTING CO. 


rated 
647 W. Hill St. .". . Louisville, Ky. 
*‘Our Printing Will Please You’? 
107 


“Ohm 
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Salesmen or Order 


‘Takers? 


(Continued from page 354) 


recognized as lighting experts, 
They can discuss color, decora- 
tion and wiring problems with 
dealers and contractors in an in- 
formational manner, and the result 


, of their training is being shown in 


increased volume. 


I believe that a personal letter 
now and then from the manufac- 
turer’s sales manager direct to the 
jobber’s salesmen would be re- 
ceived with a welcome and would 
do considerable good. I, for one, 
would be delighted to have manu- 
facturers write direct to the men, 
provided matters of costs and 
profits were not discussed. Up-to- 
the-minute sales information can 
be used to great advantage, and a 
finer degree of fellowship between 
the manufacturer and the jobber’s 
salesman naturally makes for more 
business all around. I know that 
our men would take kindly to the 
personal letter idea and any manu- 
facturer who wants to start such 
a plan will get my hearty coopera- 
tion. 


Jobbers’ Salesmen Need Help 


It is doubtful whether a manu- 
facturer can do too much in the 
way of contacting with jobbers’ 
salesmen, and very few of them in 
our field seem to be doing half 
enough. A _ strong feature of a 
manufacturer’s house organ or 
letter to a jobber’s salesman should 
bea snappy column under some 
such heading as, “Do You Know 
That—,” which would discuss dis- 
tinctive qualities in the construc- 
tion of the company’s product 
which can be used in a sales talk. 


Joseph D. Sampson, sales pro- 
motion manager of the Benjamin 
Electric Company, says that his 
concern spends many thousands of 
dollars yearly in getting its sales 
messages direct to jobbers’ sales- 
men. Their house organ, The 
Benjamin Reflector, is published in 
the interests of such salesmen and 
the company’s field men always 
make it a point to cultivate the 
personal friendship of as many of 
them as possible. There are a few 


other concerns which are doing 
similar work along this line, and 
those who do, know that this form 
of cooperation brings fine results 
and is appreciated by the jobbers’ 
salesmen. 

It is considerably more to the 
manufacturer’s interest than to the 
jobber’s to see to it that salesmen 
are fully acquainted with his prod- 
ucts. At our sales meetings we 
can tell our salesmen enough of 
the selling features of each line so 
that they can go out and sell them 
intelligently, but they will take the 
greatest interest in the line they 
know the most about. Quite obvi- 
ously, with 200 manufacturers to 
represent, the salesman can’t de- 
vote a great deal of time to an in- 
dividual line; he must have a per- 
sonal incentive for giving one 
article more attention than others, 
and the one he places first is the 
one he has been most familiar 
with. 


There are a great many electrical 
jobbing houses in Chicago selling 
the same lines at about the same 
prices and with the same service 
and delivery qualifications. It fol- 
lows, then, that the retailer will 
buy from the man who knows the 
most about the product. 


Eddy & Clark to Handle 
India Rubber Account 


Advertising of the India Tire & 
Rubber Company, of Akron, Ohio, 
has been placed with Eddy & 
Clark, Inc., also of Akron. 

J. B. Mills, who formerly hand- 
led sales promotion for the India 
organization, was made _ special 
factory representative. All adver- 
tising matters previously handled 
by Mr. Mills are now under the 
direction of J. N. Dunlevy, who 
becomes advertising manager. 


“Providing our company has not 
already renewed its subscription to 
‘Sales Management’ we certainly 
want you to count us in,” says a re- 
cent communication from _ the 
Gruen Watch Company. 

“We enjoy reading ‘Sales Man- 
agement’ and look forward with in- 
terest to your review of the many 
Important subjects which you will 
take up during the coming year.” 


Earl B.Shields 


Thirteen years as ad- 
vertising manager 
and agency execu- 
tive, directing the 
advertising of such 
concerns as Calumet 
Steel Co., The Tup- 
man-Thurlow Co., 
Brookshire Cheese 
Co., A. H. Barber- 


Jan. Feb Mar. Apr. May June July Aug Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. 


[220,000 LZ 


Leonono| y, 


David H.Colcord 


Sales Promotion, 


}O0 Cao} 
— [= a 


rr 


4Sc0000 a 
200000 


x 


Westingh Elec- 
tric & Mfg. Co.; Adv. 
Mer. Square D Co.; 
Koch Co., Advertis- 
ing Agency; Reincke- 
Ellis Co., Advertising 
Agency; Director of 
Dartnell Sales Serv- 


loqoco 
Goodhue Co., The s Quota This Year's Sales ice and Associate 
Dexter Co.,—clients Editor of Sales Man- 
of ours for the past agement Magazine, 
4 to 8 years. 1922-25. 


A Complete 
With a Sales and 


serving the advertiser who has a comparatively 
limited sales promotion and advertising appro- 
priation—desirous of obtaining maximum results 
with minimum expenditure. Your campaign is 
planned and actual copy is written by the principals 
of this agency—men with a background of suc- 
cessful experience. Equipped to plan and execute— 


[I General Magazine Advertising [] Market Analysis 
1 Trade Paper Advertising 1 Field Surveys 


] Direct Mail Advertising 1 Editorial Publicity 

1 Merchandising Analysis 01 House Organs 

1 Dealer Helps 1 Follow-up Campaigns 
1 Sales Letters 1 Catalogs 

1 Sales Manuals 1 Sales Literature 


Check above, branch of advertising and sales promotion in 
which you are interested, and mail this advertisement or write to 


Shields & Colcord 


(Incorporated) 
Advertising ~ Sales Promotion 
1623 Harris Trust Building 


- Chicago - 


c/Make Your Letters 
Sell Good-Will 


VERY executive will agree with the theory that each letter leaving 

his organization, whether its purpose is to buy, sell, or collect 

money, should build good-will in some degree. In actual practice 
this theory is often forgotten because no practical plan has presented 
itself to carry out a definite “better letter” program. 


If you agree to the above theory you can put it into practice by sending 
for the Dartnell ‘“‘Better Letter Program.” It consists of thirty bulletins, 
citing actual letters and suggested improvements. It contains many charts, 
model paragraphs and letters, together with a detailed program for put- 
ting the plan into effect in your office. The complete plan, with bulletins, 
letters and charts, is priced at six dollars. It will be sent to any rated 
organization for examination. It may be returned for full credit within 
two weeks if you are not convinced that it offers a practical, inexpensive 
means of improving your correspondence. 


Ge DARTNELL CORPORATION 


Publishers “Sales Management” 


4660 RAVENSWOOD AVE., CHICAGO, U. S. A. 
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Sales 
Volume 


Doubled 


In the short space of a few years, 
the annual sales volume of an in- 
dustry has been doubled. 


Four years ago, the Paint and Var- 
nish Industry set as its goal the 
doubling of its annual sales volume. 
The time for this accomplishment 
was five years. Today that goal al- 
ready has been achieved. 


One year ahead of time! 


To perfect jobber and dealer distri- 
bution, manufacturers. employ the 
American Paint and Oil Dealer—the 
only paper devoted exclusively to the 
merchandising of paints, varnishes, 
specialties and accessories . . . To 
reach the largest—and most progres- 
sive—group of painting contractors, 
the American Painter and Decorator 
is the logical choice. Singly, or in 
combination, these papers have 
played an important part in bring- 
ing sales to a new high level. 


And to reach manufacturers in this 
highly prosperous’ industry, the 
American Paint Journal is the out- 
standing medium. It is the only 
paper that confines its appeal to 
manufacturers in the Paint and Var- 
nish Industry, and, in its field, is 
the most attractive advertising “buy” 
available. 
& 


The present situation holds unusual 
possibilities for rapidly increasing 
sales. Write for the facts, to accu- 
rately appreciate the possibilities in 
this great and growing industry. 


All three papers of the Amer- 
ican Paint Journal Group are 
members of the Audit Bureau 
of Circulations and the Asso- 
ciated Business Papers, Inc. 


American Paint Journal Co. 
3713 Washington Avenue 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 

NEW YORK 


Room 1352 
100 William St. 


CHICAGO 


53 W. Washington Blvd. 


Buckley Hits Postal Rate Raise 


" AIL selling is not an acci- 


dent; it is the most pro- 


gressive means of marketing which 


we who live by mass selling have 
been able to invent,” declared 
Homer J. Buckley, chairman of the 
National Council of Business Mail 
Users and president of Buckley, 
Dement & Company, of Chicago, 
in discussing “Postal Rates and 
the Printer.” 


“Tt has come gradually,” he con- 
tinues, “and the United States gov- 
ernment, through its Post Office 
Department, has encouraged the 
business men of the country in this 
type of selling. A tremendous 
amount of money has been in- 
vested in mail selling in the belief 
that the government would con- 
tinue to cooperate and work with 
the business men along the lines 
adopted. It has seemed inconceiv- 
able that the government would 
ever take the stand that this confi- 
dence was unworthy of considera- 
tion in the fixing of postal rates, 
yet that is what has happened. 


Bad Mathematics in Congress 


“At the last session of Congress, 
faced by increases in salaries, a 
change in postal rates was adop- 
ted. It was pointed out to Con- 
gress that great industrial institu- 
tions had grown up around the 
Post Office Department, that the 
great bulk of mail matter now 
carried is business mail; and that 
the Post Office has risen from a 
class to a volume business entirely 
because men felt that they were 
safe in trusting the government to 
become a part of their business. 


“When Congress talked of rais- 
ing rates they were told that this 
was not the way to raise money; 
merchandising was not that simple, 
and they must choose one of 
two methods—either class, with a 
high price and a low volume, or 
service to the people as a whole, 
with a constantly reducing price 
and a constantly increasing vol- 
ume. Notwithstanding this, Con- 
gress estimated, for instance, that 
it had received $10,000,000 from 
private mailing cards at 1 cent 
each and that it would receive 
$20,000,000 if the price was raised 
to 2 cents each. The thing which 
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was expected to happen did hap- 
pen: the government lost the 
$10,000,000 it already had. 


“Congress also increased the 
rate on the open envelope in third 
class from 1 cent to 1% cents in 
the confident belief that a 50 per 
cent increase in the rate would 
bring a 50 per cent increase in the 
revenue. Again it lost most of 
what it already had. The same 
thing happened when Congress 
tacked a 2 cents service charge on 
parcel post, or fourth class. 


Damaging to Business 


“It apparently never occurred 
to Congress to look over the ma- 
chinery and cut out waste. Thus 
hundreds of millions of dollars 
might have been saved. It is esti- 
mated accurately that $40,000,000 
could be saved by combining rural 
free delivery routes, where the av- 
erage working day is _ between 
three and four hours. The Post 
Office Department pays the Bu- 
reau of Engraving, the United 
States steamship lines, the Treas- 
ury Department and every other 
department for work or service, 
yet any of these departments can 
mail its matter free and these mail- 
ings run into millions of dollars. 


“Tf the matter which Congress 
deposits in the mails is of any 
value, it is of value to all the 
people in the country. It is not, 
however, charged up to all the 
people and met by a general ap- 
propriation; it is charged specific- 
ally to those who use the mails, as 
though they had some special 
benefit to derive from  congres- 
sional and departmental mailings. 


“Until rates are put back where 
they were in 1924 the business of 
every merchant in the country 1s 
hurt. .A 50 per cent increase 1s 
the equivalent of requiring every 
man who had two clerks now to 
employ three, but permitting them 
to make no greater sales or 10 
obtain any greater revenue than 
previously.” 


A general discussion of the 
topic, “Is Florida a _ State of 
Mind?”, occupied members of the 
Pittsburgh Advertising Club at 
their meeting on February 23. 


> — Why We Ditched ae 
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the Jobbers : 
Montreal or Quebec to 
. (Continued from page 365) E 
le Another big advantage to deal- urope 
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al ing territories we also cut down sales effort, it has moved provide a_ reasonable 
on traveling expenses and retain cus- remarkably well. Its salary and a unique op- 
“te tomers’ friendships more easily. possibilities are almost portunity to grow up 
retry or jobbers handled our goods unlimited. with an unusually good 
we had none of these advantages 
y to ges, 
iit but we did have & great many dis- The men wanted are product marketed by a 
a advantages which are now gone. _about thirty years old. corporation whose sta- 
ia They are familiar with bility has been definitely 
“Th : ei. ‘ the fundamentals of established for many 
Phe oe fecue Bisset chemistry as it applies years. 
the since 1922, and it ia ila again If you are one of the three men wanted, put in one letter, which 
of put on th 192 : will be treated confidentially, full details about yourself, your 
| e 1926 list. I have always , 7 a Orietag 
the found ; : ; education and experience, and mail it to: Box 1032 
" it very interesting and help- 
; ul.”"—J. W. Chapman, United Sales Management, 4660 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago 
States Rubber Co. 
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537 South Dearborn Street 


- «. how you can have 
information on every 


market! 


Now you can have information on every market 
at your finger tips—ready for instant reference. 


The new edition of Crain’s Market Data Book 
and Directory affords compact information on a 
hundred fields of industry and commerce. Ade- 
quate indexing and careful elimination of non- 
essentials give advertisers and advertising agen- 
cies a book of facts indispensable in market find- 
ing and market analysis. 


Since the welcome given the first issue in 1921, 
Crain’s Market Data Book has been the acknowl- 
edged first source of market facts—the basis for 
intelligent market analysis. 


Making the book of even greater use is a com- 
plete directory, listing all business publications, 
classified according to fields covered and pub- 
lished with the market information on those 
fields. Here you can find out, along with facts 
on where the market is, accurate information as 
to the means and cost of covering it through 
business papers. 


Canadian papers are classified in the same way, 
and the only published list of foreign business 
papers is also included. 


Ask us to send a copy on our liberal ten-day approval 
plan. You decide whether the book is worth five dollars 
to you. If it is not, send it back without obligation. 


Crain’s Market Data Book 


and Directory 


G. D. CRAIN, Jr., Publisher 


Chicago 


Office Appliances 


T 


CO Promotion 
BALLOONS 


Speeds detail in any office 
Write for sample copy today 


THE OFFICE APPLIANCE CO. 
417 So. Dearborn St. Chicago 


Toyco Promotion Balloons have a 
powerful child appeal. Ask us how 
to hitch this force to your sales, 


Business Idea Dep’t. 
The TOYCRAFT RUBBER CO. 


ASHLAND, OHIO 


- Wm,L-Fletcher Inc., 

can put you in 
touch with THE RIGHT MAN 
for any worth while job 
93 Federal St. Boston, Mass. 


384 


Cutters for paper, card, cloth, 
Office cutters—econom- 
ical, convenient. Printing presses 


veneer. 


from $44.00 to $1200.00 


Golding Press Division, Franklin, Mass. 


A Successful Joint 


Sales Program 
(Continued from page 338) 


4. That these envelopes can be had im- 
mediately through merchants handling War- 
ren’s Standard Printing Papers. 

“The booklets, folders, _ illus- 
trated letters and envelopes com- 
bined are known as_ Warren’s 
Standard Sales Units. 

“Just to test the time-saving 
idea, turn to the table in the cen- 
ter of this letter and see how easy 
it is to select a booklet or folder 
size to meet almost any require- 
ment.” 

The second page of the four- 
page folder contained a brief ex- 
position of the “Standard Sales 
Unit,” and a table showing the ten 
envelope sizes, the sizes of enclos- 
ures to fit the envelopes, the sheet 
sizes, and the number of booklet 
pages that would cut from the 
sheet. The third page provided 
the “tie-up” with the printer: 

“Your printer can help you plan 
effective direct advertising pieces 
easily and economically with War- 
ren’s Standard Sales Units. He 
can show you dummies of ten 
standard-size booklets, folders and 
illustrated letters, with envelopes 
to fit. Talk your campaign over 
with your printer with these 
standard pieces before you: 


NOTE TO PRINTERS: Warren's 
Standard Sales Units mean easier work for 
you. They save the time you have been 
giving to figuring specifications and prices 
for individual special size printed pieces, 
with envelopes made to order. And War- 
ren’s Standard Booklet Envelopes complete 
the standardization that provides you with 
paper to fit your presses and with printed 
matter that cuts without waste.” 


The success of the paper and 
envelope manufacturers (which 
has been considerable) suggests, 
however, that similar opportunities 
may exist in other lines. 


“T have renewed our subscrip- 
tion for ‘Sales Management’ and ! 
want you to know that when 4 
copy comes in here it is marked 
with the names of all individuals 
in this plant that I think would be 
interested in ‘Sales Management, 
and taken to each one in rotation. 
—R. M. Gattshall, Adv. Mgt. 
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Republic Rubber Co. 
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Although he’s not a gambling man, the 
Tips editor will wager that any Sales 
Management subscriber who writes for a 
copy of “Cutting Container Costs With 
Safety,’ will open the unusual package 
almost the moment the mail is deposited 
on his desk. The whole get-up of the 
book and the trappings that go with it 
make about the niftiest piece of construc- 
tive advertising we’ve seen in a blue moon. 
Its part of a campaign put out by the 
New England Box Company of Greenfield, 
Massachusetts. 


We'd throw in an extra mistake every 
now and then if we were always sure of 
getting a scolding as pleasant as the one 
Mr. Loring Pratt wrote us a fortnight or 
so ago. Without a doubt we made a mess 
of the paragraph in the January 23 issue 
concerning a new service started recently 
by the Ahrens Publishing Company—we 
called the service a magazine and quoted 
its name as “Institutional Advertising” in- 
stead of “Institutional Merchandising.” It 
is a service for men who sell to hotels, 
restaurants, schools and clubs, and it will 
be sent ‘without cost to anyone interested 
in selling to this market.. If the notice 
slipped by you the first time, the address 
is 342 Madison Avenue, New York City. 


You may not have added to your Middle 
West market file, the merchandising and 
data book compiled by the Kansas City 
Star, in which maps and tabulations appear 
analyzing circulation in Kansas City, in 
Missouri and in six surrounding. states. 
Mr. E. E. Robertson, advertising manager 
of the Star, will send you a copy. 


If the warehouse idea has been buzzing 
around in your head, you'll want a copy 
of “The Merchandise Warehouse in Dis- 
tribution’—and you can get it from E. H. 
Hagel, superintendent of Western Ware- 
housing Company, 331 West Polk Street, 
Chicago. It’s the same report which was 
put out. by the United States Department 
of Commerce. It shows just what savings 
may be effected by placing some of your 
distribution burdens on the warehouse- 
man’s shoulders, 


“Did you ever stop to think about a 
Pretzel’s sense of direction, where it begins 
and ends?” So runs the first cheerful in- 
(uity at the beginning of one of the letters 
Printed in ‘Spare the Harpoon,” a pamph- 
let issued by the Policyholders’ Service 
Bureau of the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company. The booklet contains nine let- 
rs which suggest how a sales manager 


can get production out of his men by win- 
ning their friendship and raising their 
morale, rather than continuously dangling 
angry participles which only point out 
“what’s wrong here.” 1 Madison Avenue, 
New York City. 


A survey has been made among railway 
presidents and executives to show what 
attitude they are taking toward the com- 
petition between the established railway 
lines and automobile bus and truck car- 
riers—and also toward the more recent co- 
operative developments between the two. 
This survey has been reprinted from Rail- 
way Age in an attractive booklet which is 
available at the popular quotation “N. C.” 
Write Mr. Henry Lee at the Simmons- 
Boardman Publishing Company, 30 Church 
Street, New York City. 


A broadside put out by the General Out- 
door Advertising Company dangles before 
your eyes a series of choice “high spots” 
for painted bulletins in cities all over the 
United States and then offers a plan for 
putting your grape juice, auto tires, break- 
fast food, or what have you, before the 
eyes of all the folks who pass these places. 
The idea is that this kind of advertising, 
through a territorial plan of purchase, may 
easily be tied up with intensive sales drives 
in particular parts of the country. A note 
to Clarence B. Lovell at 1 Park Avenue, 
New York City, will bring one of the 
broadsides to your desk. 


It’s quite conceivable you may want the 
“Manual of Classified Advertising’ of the 
New York Times—especially if you hap- 
pen to be an advertising agent. So far as 
we can see, nothing you’d want to know 
about classified advertising in New York 
has been omitted. Address the Classified 
Department. 


“Sculptural Printing” is nothing other 
than the doggy name which has been given 
this new color process whereby you can 
make your advertisements look exactly like 


stereopticon slides—show your product in | 


three dimensions, mathematically talking. 
Ask the American Colortype Company, 1151 
Roscoe Street, Chicago, to send you one of 
the books they have issued on this sub- 
ject. 


“Effective and Economical Business 
Forms” is a loose-leaf portfolio put out 
by the Eastern Manufacturing Company, 
292 Madison Avenue, New York City, 
which may help to answer some of the 
inquiries on this subject which have so 
liberally seasoned our mail lately. 
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Your Name 


and address, or simply the 
receipt of your business let- 
terhead, is all weneed in order 
to send you a copy of this 
informative little booklet 
“Courting Your Customers.” 


Itis especially worth while to users 
of Direct Mail, and in the interest 
of this field of advertising we’ll 
gladly send it without obligation. 


Creators, Designers and Printers 
of Quality Direct Mail 


HOTEL SINTON 


Cincinnati’s Finest Hotel 


Accommodations for 
1200 Guests 


3 


Metropolitan atmosphere. 
Rooms, cuisine and serv- 
ice of supreme excellence. 
In the center of the busi- 
ness life of the city. The 
rendezvous of the city’s 
business and social lead- 
ers. Accommodations for 
twelve hundred guests. 
Every room with bath and 
setvidor. Telegraphed 
reservation assures accom- 
modation. 


HOTEL SINTON 


Cincinnati’s Finest Hotel 
JOHN L. HORGAN, Managing Director 


SAARI 
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Salesmen Amend p | Serv; y Soni 
ae: ersonal Service and Supplies 
Constitution Classified rates: 50c a line of seven words; minimum $3.00. No display 
Two subjects which came up for = 
discussion at the regular monthly PT a a: oe 


meeting of the National Council of | “sates MANAGER WANTED, PERMAN- | wake MORE SALES BY scree 


: ’ Se ent position—To promote our line of fire alarm servi 
Traveling Men’s Associations, held and watchmen systems, hold-up alarm signals eee ee —— 
at the Pennsylvania Hotel in New — 1 Seen, ——. telephone | wholesalers in America. Kelly Sales’ System 
York, February 25, were a pro- | manage office and build up a national sales | Minneapolis, noted for intensive sales Brees " 
. organization. Splendid opportunity for the Chicago, sold one cam aig $48,000 in 
posed amendment to the constitu- | right man. If forward-looking and more in- | soiq pa ey Ape nae: Ag sto Rng 
. 4d byl ith t t terested in a successful future than size of | gniy1 B-4% Sincl maili 7 vm ISINg | Cost 
tion an y-laws with respect to | present salary, write fully, giving present em- | Mavufactucer om hic feet inntentie. ene 
the auxiliary membership division, | ployment and’ experience.’ Your etter will, be | Any line, business from sales letisrs, broaden 
€ SUxse ¥° p » | held in strict confidence. MecFell Electric De- pn help os Ppest. own ghasted peri 
its classification and annual dues; ee pies agai Watch my articles in Sales Management, Mail 
‘ . Splendid o y ag and other business magazines. 4 
and consideration of the $500 for a man ~ — - ——- experience | tiveness your ethers and “ete oe 
° = _ | to manage a branch of a we nown eastern | pert counsel. My fees reasonable; 
death benefit, life insurance pol manufacturer, eelling direct to the dealer & Re investment. Deen consultation. Write Vir 
° : : tionally advertised product that repeats through- | Klebba, 232 East Erie, Chicago. 
ees is “1 2 = of the | ae Year. Must be qualified to direct sales ae 
auxiliary membershi an. activities of sales force and manage ce an 
au ary é ??P warehouse activities. In answering give full PR og) grovee page Bag s cg we PED 
Plans are being prepared for the | particulars as to age, experience, and salary ex- | Dians copy, campaigns. A $26,000 annual wi 
os : F ,, | Deeted, sending photograph with application. | P'3* ean ies gh ™ annual vol 
“Bigger, Better Business Dinner,” | Address Box 1022, Sales Management, 4660 | Ome ine n-fold in twelve months. An 
: i Bavenewoed Ave. Ciilenwo. er, from an initial expenditure of $720, de 
which will take place on March 23. : aS oe me te ee tee 
— ion yearly. Ten years sales promotion man 
Invited speakers are Senator Jo- AGENCY WANTED ager, Larkin Co. Submit sales problems for 


f : . > | free diagnosis. James C. Johnson, 119 Wood 
¢ n of Arkansas WANTED—EASTERN DISTRIBUTORSHIP. 7 . 
seph T. Ro binso .? | A thoroughly efficient sales organization, with | bridge Avenue, Buffalo. 
Senator Irvine L. Lenroot of Wis- | knowledge of both dealer and direct-to-consumer == 
. ° d selling, having handled one line exclusively for POSITIONS WANTED 
consin, and prominent trade aSSsoO- | the past five years in the Metropolitan District 
iati fficials of New York City and nearby territory, is seek- SOME MANUFACTURING COMPANY CAN 
ciation OmMcials. ing a change, in which the same force and abil- | use me to good advantage and let me grow 
ity which has earned its present success, will | with them. Advertising, sales management, 
_ id ; lead to ge te ae bing ngewe -S any =_ a and — Braga Will 
wanting re istribution in this territory. OX o anything make myself valuable. Address 
Cyrus Hi. K. Curtis, presi ent o 1028, Sales Management, 4660 Ravenswood Ave., | Box No. 1034, Sales Management, 4660 Ravens 


the Curtis Publishing Company, | Chicago. wood Ave., Chicago. 
was a guest and principal speaker | =| = SSS — 
at the February 9 meeting of the Index to Advertisers 


Advertising Club of Los Angeles. 


‘ : PAGE PAGE 
Mr. Curtis spoke on the subject, Acorn Press 385 Jobson Printing Company. ......ccccccccooccmmmnd 80 
“What Makes Them Read the Ad- | Altoona Mirror 363 Mailb de 
-ertising ?” American Multigraph Sales Cod..ccccccoom: 369 ailbag, 
ne American Paint Journal 382 Milwaukee Journal ~ 339 
Monroe Letterhead Corporation.................37 
The Yahr & Lange Drug Com- — — Company 442 wee National Map Company ~.eecccscionennmme COVER 
pany, of Milwaukee, Wisconsin, ale Heeei "386 National Outdoor Adv. Bureau... 354 
has placed the advertising of its | Brooklyn Times 374 a ee _ 
new Super Ball Radio Antenna Canadian Pacific Li 383 Neighborhood Stores Display Service.....314 
with the New York office of Dor- Chicago Daily cg 307 a Orleans kh gg nd 
rance, Sullivan & Company, Inc. | Chicago Elevated Adv. Company... 315 yi aed a ribune__._.-- 9 
Chicago Evening American 348 New York Times 
Chicago Tribune Cover 
Cincinnati Enquirer 351 Office Appliances 384 
Cleveland Press 336 Oklahoma Farmer-Stockman ............09-.-.§&%6 
Commerce Photo Print Corporation.......... 384 Omaha World-Herald 308 


Cosmopolitan 320 ‘ 
Crain’s Market Data Book 384 Rathbun-Grant-Heller Company ..........379 
Dairymen’s League News 359 St. Louis Globe-Democrat........0.0.000--0-~309 
Dallas ai en 339 Saunders Drive-It-Yourself Company...51l 
Delineator 319 Edward H. Schulze, Ine... ccccoccnnnnm 379 
Dictaphone 373 Shields & Colcord, Inc. on 81 
; Sinton Hotel 
= Farmer’s Wife 37g Studebaker Corporation  ........-cc0---m 
one William Feather Company...cccccccccscsecsssersenee 380 J. Walter Thom Ce ¢ 
ae . pson Company... 
o h Pp pi) rea k Pra Were 1. Fister, ine 384 Toycraft Rubber Company............20-0-— 
) . q 86 Troy Record 
Atlantic City, N. J. J. J. Gibbons, Lt 3 True Story Magazime..........rccccccsscnenun 
Right on the Boardwalk Heinn Company Cover U. §. Art Binder Company. ..0.0:0----3H 
P refe erred — Indianapolis News 347 Western Warehousing  ....-cr0ccc0-- ein 
to winner and'all sensen ~~ by those who Insurance Co. of North America........... 365 Rusling Wood sana (Ri 
know and want the best—either upon the 1 


American or European Plan—and sensi- Pore a — 
ble rates withal. Sea Water Baths— 


; ay ss : A IAEA NI ARE PTET ETT IERES 
en Garaceon Premises" “GIBBONS. knows CANADA” 
Joel Hillman Julian A. Hillman vo ea i 


bons Limited, -ldvertising Agents 
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